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ABSTRACT 

This document has four major objectives: (1) to 
synthesize and summarize the relevant literature on the employment of 
paraprofessionals; (2) to present the insights and, impressions gained 
from expj^iences in a limited field investigation; (3) to relate both 
the literature and the field investigation to a conceptual framework; 
and (4) to discuss the knowledge gained from the literature and the 
£i€3,d?experien<ies for its operational implications for managers and 
decision makers in the social welfare and rehabilitation services^ A 
framework was used to organise the' literature into five major 
sectipns — antecedents of the paraprofessional movement, a description 
of para professional workers, their utilization, their assimilation 
into organizations, the consequences of employing them-^^ajid to 
develop concepts for constructing instruments for collecting data in 
the ^ield. (Author/PC) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume is the tenth publication resulting from a seven-year program of 
research on social welfare and rehabilitation workers, the work they do, and the 
setting in which that work is performed: the National Study of Social Welfare and 
"Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts. A summary of the 
research program appears in the Appendix of this report. The new knowledge 
generated by this integrated program of research is expected to be of use to policy 
makers, administrators, service delivery workers, and other personnel of public 
and private agencies and to teachers and students in the field. It is available to 
these users through a series of publications of three different types: working 
papers, research reports, and program application reports. 

This volume is based on a report of the initial, overview phase of the study 
of employment of paraprofessionals, staff and organizational adaptation, and im- 
.plications for service delivery by Dr. Robert J. Teare, Dr. Robert D. Gatewood, 
Mr. Hubert S. Feild, and Mr. Thomas D. Williams of the University of Georgia. 
The tentative findings reported here are the result of a review of research and 
theoretical writings and of a limited field investigation conducted during this 
study. 

The-Overriding purpose of this publication, of the series, and of the research 
itself, is utility. Usefulness will be increased by comments and suggestions by 
potential users of the research and from colleagues in other settings. Such com- 
ments and suggestions are invited. 

1ft 'lU 

^Gary A. Massel,Ph.D. 
Associate Administrator for 

Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 



Washington, D,C. 
May 1974 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION AND CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 

SUMMARY^ - 

^ Tlxis document has four major objectives: to oynthesize and summarize the 
relevant literature on the employment of parapro^'cssionab; to present the insights 
and impressions gained from experiences in a limited field investigation; to relate 
both the literature and the field investigation to a conceptual framework; and to 
discuss the knowledge gained from the literature and the field experiences for its 
operational implications for managers and decision makers in the social welfare 
and rehabilitation services. 

\ The conceptual framework developed for this study describes the interaction 
between the oryAnization and the paraprofessiond worker in terms of antecedent 
variables (motives of each), situational variables (expectations of each and pat- 
terns of assimilation and utilization), and consequent variables (effects on the 
organization, the workers, and the client).. Ttiis framework' has been used to 
organize the literature into five major sections-antecedents of the paraprofes- 
sional movement, a description of paraprofessiond workers, their utilization, their 
assimilation into organizations, the consequences of emplo,^ing them-and to 
develop concepts for constructing instrumct^ts for collecting data in the field. 

Major emphasis has been placed on literature dealing with the paraprofes- 
siond in the social welfare and rehabilit^ion services. Literature from other areas 
(e.g., education, menial health, medicine, law enforcement) has generdly been 
excluded. Source documents have been treated as references rather than as 
bibliographic materials, and the presentation is made in summary form rather 
than as a review with detailed citations. 

Published and nnpublished literature on the paraprofessional worker has 
grown phenomenally in recent years. ^ ^Ftiis document addresses itrelf to that 
expanding body of literature with the four major objectives stated earlier. To the 

is difficult to choose an appropriate label to designate the growing number of workers iii the 
delivery of social welfare and rehabiliution services who do not have the qualifications traditionally required 
for entry into the field. Many bbcis have bct.i used in different contexts by different writers and their 
meanings have changed over time. No one term appears to be accepuble either to the workers themselves or 
to researchers in the field. The term "paraprofessional" has been selected for use in the document because it 
has fewer negative connoutions of sutus or utilization than other terms. For these same reasons, however, it 
is not particularly helpful in communicating meaning and needs to be defined more carefully. As subsequent 
chapters show, workers so designated play many roles and carry out a wide range of usks. The various 
meanings of the term as they appear in the literature will be discussed* 
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extent that it accomplishes these objectives it should prove useful to a wide 
readership. Its immediate/value will be to researchers and academicians, its idti- 
mate value to those who plan, manage, and evaluate the ever-changing SWRS 
programs in this country. 

The activities described were carried out by the Department of Management 
of the University of Georgia under contract with the Social Welfare Manpower 
Research Bra nch of the Soa al and Rehabilitation Se_mce.^Zhe^ project, entitled— 
*'An Overvieiv Study of Employment of Paraprofessionals, Staff and Organiza- 
tional Adaptation, and Implications for Service Delivery,** cidminated in this 
report. *^ 

The four major questions to which this research was directed are: 

• For what reasons and by what processes do paraprofessional workers 
become employed in^WRS agencies? 

• What kinds of workers are they? 

• How are they being utilized? i 

• What are the consequences of their employment? 

In planning this research, it seemed that an underlying theoretical framework 
was necessary to: suggest relevant concepts for study; provide a rationale for 
organizing these concepts into variables; and depict ivaysin which these variables 
might be related to one another. Such a framework was developed and presented 
in the original proposal for this project (Teare, 1971, pp. 201-216). It will 6^ 
discussed here in some detail. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

4 

Figure 1 presents a paradigm of the framework. It depicts the flow of 
variables presumed to shape the ways in which workers are used in organizations. 
These patterns of utilization are then assumed to result in a range of consequences 
for clients, the workers themselves, and the organizations that employ them. 

The paradigm reflects ^hc assujriptiojLthat u^rkcr utili^'-ation within an orga- 
nization is the result of a continuing series of implicit or explicit transactions 
between the worker and the organization. The motives and expectations of these 
two parties may be the same or they may differ. The extent to which they 
converge depends both upojij.hcjorccs r u shapc the transactions and u pon their 
consequences.^ 

In relation to the initial criteria, the conceptual framework has been of 
considerable use. It identifies various content elements as foci for examining and 
synthesizing the literature. It suggests various areas for field investigation, data 
collection, and measurement. It relates the content elements to one another and 
thus begins to offer an array of hypotheses to be tested. 

Content Elements 

The four research questions listed earlier suggested five major content clas- 
sifications foi the conceptual framework: types of paraprofessional workers; 
forces operating on agencies to employ them; patterns of assimilating them into 
organizations; patterns of utilizing them; and the consequences ot employment on 
the workers themselves, the organizations that employ thpm, and the clien*-s. Each 
of these classifications, with Miveral subelemcnts, is desmbed below. ' 

Types of Paraprofessional Workers, h is useful to discuss paraprofessional 
workers in terms of their life history and demographic data. These include such 
variables as: age; sex; race and cultural background; years ^uAtype of education; 
place of residence; length of residence; marital status; number of dependents; 
voluntary association member:>hips; occupational background; history as a client; 
and other relevant antecedent life experiences. 

Forces Operating on Agencies. The paradigm (boxes A and C) suggests that 
diverse forces may operate on social service and rehabilitation agencies to utilize 
paraprofessional workers. Among these fori.es are: pressures <o alleviate man- 
power shortages; pressures to lower personnel costs; demands to increase and 

^This framework assumes tii^t the principal elements of transaction may lie both within and outside 
the organization. The client and the community may be both active and passive agents in the process. Thu$» 
the framework can accommodate a variety of models of service. In the past, most organizations were 
patterned on medical or social care models. In recent years, models of institutional change and political 
power exchange have been offered as alternatives (Marris and Rein. 1969). In these newer models, agents 
outside the organization (e.g.. clients, consumers, legislative bodies) are seen as having a more active role in 
shaping organizational transactions, including those involving the utilization of workers. At present, much of 
this thinking is specubtive and the models are poorly formulated and inadequately tested (Buckley. 1967). 
However. the$G concepts have implications for worker utilization strategies and foi future modifications in 
the conceptual framework. They will be discussed in the chapters that follow. 
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improve services; requirements imposed by mandate, charter, or legislation (e.g., 
1967 Social Security Amendments, OEO legislation. Model Cities program, HUD's 
Social Goals program); pressures created by socio-economic and cultural dif- 
ferences between service workers and clients; and pressures from local groups 
(church councils, newspapers, etc.) 

To determine how much these forces influence the employment of parapro- 
fessionals, other variables must be considered-organization size; source, magni- 
tude and type of funding; scope of services; degree of centralization in decision 
making; formalization of policies and procedures; staff composition; and extent 
of reliance on formal position descriptions and a precise division of labor. These 
variables will reveal hoW vulnerable an agency is to pressures for change.^ 

Patterns of Assimilation. The* process by which paraprofessionals are in- 
troduced and absorbed into an organization (box E) is affected by: the degree of 
preparation that has taken place (e.g., modification of career ladders, sensitization 
of supervisory personnel, design of procedures for mobility); recruitment tech- 
niques; specificity of selection criteria; status of entry jobs in the organizational 
hierarchy; methods of orienting new workers; and scope of in-service training. 

Patterns of Utilization. The variables in this content area (box H) relate to, 
dimensions of worker activity, such as: role expectancies or job objectives; tasks 
and task clusters; distribution of time and effort among various tasks; types and 
levels of discretion associated with tasks; and diversity of activities (specialization 
versus generalization). Related variables could include: sources of information and 
instruction; specificity of performance standards, both process and impact;"* and 
type and extent of supervision. ^ 

Consequences of Employment. This content area (box I) is concerned with 
the outcome of the interaction among variables in the first four content areas, and 
can be viewed from the perspective of the oi^anization, the workers, and the 
clients. For the organization, the consequences of employing paraprofessionals 
would include changes in: structure; scope and types of services and programs; 
procedures and criteria for recruitment and selection; content of training pro- 
grams; supervisory practices; performance standards; descriptions of activities; and 
degree of emphasis on formalized programs. For the workers, the consequences 
would include changes in: job expectations; career aspirations; levels of job satis- 
faction; patterns of work activity, both self-initiated and externally imposed; and 
life style off the job. For the clients, the consequences would include changes in: 
time spent with workers; time spent waiting for service; types of services received; 
perception of the continuity and suitability of services.^ 

^Several of these variables have been used by organizational theorists to plot the change potential of 
organizations along a continuum from "mechanistic" to "organic." See particularly Bennis et al., 1961, and 
Burns and Stalker, 1962. 

^We are expanding on a distinction made b^Kadushin, 1965- Process standards are those imposed on 
what the^ worker docs (e.g., interaction with a cHcf^t;, impact standards on wh?t gets done (e.g., results of 
intervention, movement of clients in specified directions). 

^♦'Status of functioning" and "domains of living" as useful criteria for evaluating service results have 
been discussed in an earlier publication, Teare and McPheeters, 1970. 
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^pne criterion for the conceptual framework was that it should describe tb^ 
variables in such a way that relationships among them^could be examined. The 
arrows in the paradigm are intended to reflect both temporal and associative 
relationships. . Each element is assumed to have been influenced by those that 
precede it and to influence those that follow it. Accordingly, content areas and 
the elements within them have been categorized as a chain of antecedent, situa- 
tional, and consequent variables.^ 

The paradigm represents what is probably a dynamic rather than a static 
process. The content elements could be assumed to /epresent variables, the meas- 
ure of which should demonstrate an interrelationship. 

Under ideal experimental conditions, this would permit hypotheses about 
, cause-and-effect relationships'' and the introduction of the notion of feedback. 
The consequent variables are not merely the products of prior events; they also 
modify them and, in doing so, create a new chain of events. 

The paradigm also depicts the evolving process of utilization as an open 
system. While recognizing the employment of the paraprofessional as an internal 
matter, it suggests that modifications of manpower strategies can ^na do come 
about as a result of forces external to the organization. It is this open system 
concept that permits one to move beyond the 'social care' model. 

Use of the Conceptual Framework 



The conceptual framework has served to depict the dynamics of the employ- 
ment of paraprofessionals in public and private SWRS organizations. It has also 
served two additional purposes: the organization of the literature, and the identi- 
fication of areas for empirical study. 

Organization of the Literature. The literature has been organized in five 
major ^topics: antecedents of the paraprofessional movement; the paraprofessional 
workeh utilization of thi paraprofessional; assimilation of the paraprofessional; 
and consequences of employing the paraprofessional. Each of these topics is 
described in the section on the organization of this report at the end of the 
chapter. 

Identification of Areas for Empirical Study. These five topics have indicated, 
areas for the empirical study of various aspects of paraprofessional employment. 
From topic definitions a series of data collection instruments have been designed 
for use in the field investigations of the project. The Personal History Inventory 
(PHI) reco rds biographical data that will expand and clarify worker typologies. 

/ ^This categorization reflects the belief that a more appropriate model for depicting the urilization of 

/ paraprof^ionals tnay require an extension of the traditions^ model of personnel selection and placement. 
The paradigm resembles the 'moderator* concept proposed by Dunne ttc, 1963. 

/ ''These telationships were clearly implied by our earlier depiction of utilization as the end result of a 

process of continuous transaction. 
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The Worker Orientation Sutvey (WOS) and the Inventory of Professional Percep- 
tions (IPP)' are self-report questionnaires intended to uncover the attitudes and 
values of hoth pa^-aprofessional and professional workers with respect to job 
expectations, work satisfaction, role and role conflict, agency climate, and inter- 
personal relationships. The Job Analysis Survey (JAS) is a task analysis schedule 
to describe the kinds of tasks paraprofessional workers are assigned, the degree of 
discreiion they are permitted, and the types of people with whom they come into 
contact in the discharge of their duties. 

Additional interview schedules have been devised for information about the 
movement of paraprofessionals within their organizations (e.g., method of intro- 
duction to the job, type of training and orientation, degree of mobility, reactions 
and adaptations of worker and organization to one another). 

The use of these instruments and the preliminary findings they generated are 
described in Chapters 7 and 8. Since data were collected on only a small number 
of respondents,, these findings are necessarily impressionistic. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LITERATURE 

Literature on the paraprofessional worker covers a number of fields of ac- 
tivity-dentistry, education, occupational and physical therapy, law enforcement 
and corrections, medicine, nursing, psychiatry, psychology, recreation, social 
work, and vocational rehabilitation. This review is confined to literature in the 
social welfare and rehabilitation field,^ with an occasional reference to literature 
in other areas (e.g., education, mental health) to illustrate a point or provide a 
context. 

Manner of Presentation 

Source documents have been treated as references rather th^n as biblio- 
graphic materials because the literature is extensive and repetitioqs. To have 
presented a miscellany of essays, position papers, policy statements, and con- 
ference reports as a review with detailed citations would have resulted in a dis- 
jointed narrative. Instead, an attempt has been made to summarize and synthesize 
the source documents used. Those specifically cited are considered representative 
of several written by the same author or authors, or present the views of different 
writers on the same subject. 

For the reader who wishes to have more detail, a list of sources is provided m 
the bibliography. Also included are sources that do not deal specifically with -.he 
paraprofessional but were found relevant. The list is not exhaustive We have 



^Thc demarcation of thest service areas is difficult but is an important p.irt of the SRS Natiortal Study 
Ycsearch strategy. Wc have concentrated on literature dealing with paraprofessionals in pubhc x^-clfarc agen- 
cies, volunury social service agencies, neighborhood service centers, community action agencies, rchatiiita' 
tion centers. Veterans Administration hdspitals, and sheltered workshops. 
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concentrated on iiiaterial produced between 1962 and 1971, since it was during 
this period that the bulk of writing on paraprofessionalism was done. 

As can be expected in a rapidly expanding field, the reference materials 
come from widely scattered sources and are fragmentary in coverage and unequal 
in quality. Some are anthologies %or textbooks, others are articles that have ap- 
peared in professional journals. A great many are unpublished pieces-part of a 
growing 'fugitive' literature.^ The narrative draws on all these sources. But the 
reader who wishes to follow up on them should be prepared to encounter diffi- 
culties. In many instances references within the documents are inaccurate, articles 
are out of print, sponsoring organizations no ionger exist, and purchase costs are 
high.^ ^ 

This report is primarily an exposition, not a critical review, of the liter^f ire. 
Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that the material consists largely. of posi- 
tion papers and debate on policy issues; there is relatively little reference to 
empirical research. One should therefore expect a great deal of repetition, dis- 
agreement among authors, and widely disparate claims. 

Principal Retrieval Sources 

Abstracting series in related disciplines were searched. These included: 
Poverty dfia HuTiictn Res^utccs Absitracts (PHRA), published by the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan; Abstracts for Social 
Workers, pubUshed by the Nations>.l Association of Social Workers; the KWIC 
(Key Work in Context) Index of Reiecant Journal Articles, published by the 
School of Social Work, Syracuse University: the Sociological Abstracts, published 
by the American Sociological Association; and Rehabilitation Literature, pub- 
lished by the National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 

In addition, more than 500 letters were written to individuals and organiza- 
tions in an attempt to identify and retrieve fugitive materials. The most fruitful 
contacts among these were: the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations and 
the Institute of Social Research, University of Michigan; the New Careers Devel- 
opment Center, New York University; the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, p.C; the University Research Corporation, 
Washington, D.C.; and the Social Development Corporation, Washingtoi|, D^C. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The first section of this report (Chapters 2 to 6) presents a narrative review 
of the literature. It is organized tp: highlight major elements of the conceptual 



The term fugitive describes ar tic!es,vKports, and monographs found in the media not usually screened 
by the abstracting services. It also describe items, prepared under proprietary restrictions, with a more 
limited distribution than the published literature and more difficult to trace. j ^ 

^^In'presenting these references materials no longer available have been omitted. 
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framework; identify concepts that are of interest to researchers; and identify 
issues and policies of importance to decision makers. 

The second section (Chapters 7 and 8) presents the results of a limited field - 
investigation of paraprofessionals working in selected social service settings. This 
investigation, designed to clarify many points in the literature and explore others 
not covered by it, was shaped by the literature and the conceptual framework.^ ^ 



^^Sincc the field invesupition is based on responses from a limited number of paraprofessionab, its 
findings and recommendations must be regarded as impressionistic. The statistical treatment of data has been 
excluded. The main purpose of this section is to present a readable qualiutivc interpretation of the field 
research, supported by quantitative terms when needed and available. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF THE PARAPROFESSIONAL MOVEMENT 
SUMMARY 

To understand the often contradictory statements in the literature on the 
paraprofessional, one must realize that the forces which shaped this movement 
were not unified but disparate oftd frequently antagonistic. Tracing its ante- 
cedents is a complicated process. A review of the forces which shaped it, however, 
is helpful in explaining the \heated rhetoric and the contradictions that an ex- 
amination of the literature reveals, .although the employment of paraprofessionals 
can be traced to the 1930*s, it was not until the 1960*s that their widespread use 
began. Of major importance in developing this impetus were: the shift in the U.S. 
from a goods-producing to a service-producing economy; the view that manpower 
was a vital national resource; and the realization that class, not mass, unemploy- 
ment was becoming a significant problem. 

The New Careers concept, stressing the.vdlue of people who reside in poverty 
communities as manpower resources for poverty programs and agencies, gained 
increasing prominence. Tlie movement suggested that these **indigenous parapro- 
fessionals** served as a bridge between the community and the agency. The culture 
and problems they shared with their clients uniquely qualified them to establish 
such communication. 

Tlie changing emphasis in pertinent legislation reflects the complex issues 
involved in employing paraprofessionals. The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, 1962, authorized programs to train workers facing displacement due to 
technological change. The Economic Opportunity Act, 1964, emphasized the 
participation of recipients of services and target communities in the planning and 
implementation of service programs. The Scheuer Amendments to EOA, 1966, 
sought to stimulate entry-level job opportunities, provide for advancement, en- 
courage continuous employment, and finance supportive and educational services 
for newly-entering workers. Tlie Harris Amendments to the Social Security Act, 
1967, required state public welfare agencies to plan for the training and employ- 
ment of paraprofessionals, with emphasis on hiring welfare recipients. The 1968 
Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation act were designed to stimulate the 
use of New Career paraprofessionals in the rehabilitation services and to create 
employment opportunities for the handicapped clients of the VR agencies. 

Motives for the utilization of paraprofessionals are the product of varied 
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political, social, and economic forces. The five most commonly discussed are the . 
desire to: 

• alleviate the manpotver shortage in the SWRS field; 

• provide employment for the hard-core unemployed; 

• improve the efficiency of SWRS delivery; 

• increase the effectiveness of SWRS delivery; 

• provide a therapeutic work experience for workers with problems. 
Different motives have different implications for the selection, training, as- 
signment, and evaluation of these workers. When the basis for employing them is 
constantly shifting, it is difficult for hiring agencies to formulate unified utiliza- 
tion strategies. The issues go beyond the technological and conceptual questions 
associated ivith manpower utilization. While many writers, including Meyer 
(1969), Reiff (1969), and Riessman (1965a), see the utilization of parapro- 
fessionals as part of a larger movement for social reform, others such as Grosser, 
et. al. (1969) do not: - 

The New Careers movement, as this pHe^nomenon has been designated, 
has, in our view, inflated a useful and relevant, albeit limited, strategy 
to the grandiose status of a social movement. ( p. 6) 

As Gartner (1971) has pointed out, tiowever, few topics associated with the 
human services have received as much attention. The volume of ivriting on para- 
professionals during the last decade suggests that what is at stake is more than a 
limited strategy for manpower utilization. 

A number of summary conclusions can be drawn from the literature. The use 
of paraprofessionals in SWRS settings is a phenomenon of the 1960's. The pres- 
sures for their use have come from various sectors of society and the economy. 
. Motives behind the use of paraprofessionals are political, economic, and social. 
Tfiese tnotives and forces themselves change in their direction and intensity. 
Resources for implementation (funds, legislation, projects, and organizations) 
historically have been quite diffuse and loosely organized. Precise definition has 
been impeded by lack of standardized terminology to describe types of workers 
attd patterns of use. 

These characteristics will be discussed in detail in this and subsequent 

chapters. 

\ 

\ 
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ORIGINS OF THE MOVEMENT 

The concerted use of the paraprofessional worker in the human services can 
truly be called a phenomenon of the 1960's.^^ The heightened social awareness, 
unrest, and turbulence of that decade have left an indelible stamp on the strate- 
gies developed for the use of this manpower. 

In the twenty-year period following the end of World War II, a manpower 
revolution was created by a shift in the economy from the production of goods to 
the production of services (Levine, L., 1968; Yarmolinsky, 1968). This shift had 
two pronounced consequences: workers in vulnerable production jobs were dis- 
placed faster than new jobs in the service sector could be created and workers 
trained to fill them; and this displacement caused a severe discontinuity between 
the skills available in the labor force and the skills required for new kinds of work. 

The obsolescence of skills was only part of the picture. These technological 
and economic developments were taking place at a time when the value and 
meaning of work and the mission of the social services were being questioned. 
When the forces leading to the employment of paraprofcssionals are separated 
^ from one another, it becomes easier to understand why there has been so little 

\ agreement on their use. Some writers have viewed the employment of paraprofes- 

sionals as an end in itself; others have seen it merely as a beginning— the first step 
toward job security and advancement. 

The assignment of historical beginnings is always arbitrary and risks over- 
simplification. Various writers (Greenberg, 1967; Kobrin, 1959) have traced the 
use of paraprofessionals in the human services back to the I930's. The use of 
personnel without full professional training as volunteers has an even longer his- 
tory. The use of paid paraprofessional workers to give service to clients is more 
recent, however, dating from the period 1957-1962. 

As Levine (1968) pointed out, several political and economic events during 
this period, including the launching of Sputnik in 1957, the recession of 
1957-1958, the 1960 presidential campaign, and the 1960-1961 recession, 
heightened the awareness among policy makers of the following trends and 
values: 

• by 1957 the United States had shifted from a goods-producing to a 
services-producing economy; 

• manpower should be viewed as a national resource to be developed and 
protected; 

• class unemployment (among groups characterized by age, sex, race, 
education level, or geographic location) rather than mass unemploy- 
ment was becoming a problem of increasing magnitude. 



**As it b lued here, the term "human services" covers a wide range. It includes those professions 
listed in Chapter 1 and parallels the domains of living described in Tearc and McPheeters (1970). The social 
welfare and rehabilitation services (SWRS) can thus be viewed as a subdivision of this broad services 
spectrum. ]' 
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These trends and values, stated as they are above, rarely attract the attention 
of the general public or stimulate political and social action. It rakes an arresting 
description of human suffering to do this. Michael Harrington's book The Other 
America was such a work. It appeared in 1962 and was destined to becotne an 
important, influence in American political thought. Harrington brought to life 
statistical and sociological descriptions of poverty in America, He gave concrete 
human meaning to economic abstractions. 

His principal contention was that the prevailing concepts of poverty, speci- 
fically Galbraith's (1958) notions of "case poverty" and **instilar poverty," were 
inadequate'.^ ^ As Harrington saw it, poverty resulted from the loss or absence of 
viability in the occupational market place, and did not occur on an isolated case 
basi^or limit itself to regional pockets. He described the post-World War II tech- 
nological revolution, and highlighted the fact that it had brought- about basic 
structural changes in the division of labor and, most importantly, in the access to 
work opportunities. As a consequence, major segments of the labor force, regard- 
less of location, were being consistently cut off from the occupational main- 
stream.^^ 

Harrington, in large part, described inequalities in the world of work and the 
manpower policies associated with them.. He succeeded in dramatizing these in« 
equdities and opened the way for new manpower policies. Many of his ideas 
became premises in the philosophies supporting the use of the paraprofessional 
worker.^ ^ 

Harrington's description of persistent economic vulnerability as class unem- 
ployment is closely related to the concept of structural poverty. Structural 
poverty is brought about mainly by forces outside the control of people affected 
by it. To the extent that this is true it will persist despite the efforts of these 
people to remove themselves from its influence. This lengthened time "at risk" 
has several consequences. First of all, it increases the likelihood that other prob- 
lems will arise, connected with housing, education, physical health, mental health, 
mobility, and safety, and serving to create what has come to be called a cycle of 
poverty.^ ^ Secfondly, the exacerbation of problems faced by such people can have 



^^"Ca5c poverty" refers to persons with an individual disability that excludes them frcm advan'c^ment 
in society. These isolated cases, unrelated to one another, implied little in the way of systemic causation. !n 
"insular poverty", systemic causes were assumed. Persons were afferted, not on an individual basis, but 
because they happened to live in areas, or "islands", where the economic structures had broken down. 

^^Harrington estimated that 40 to 50 million people, the "other Americans", were so effected. One 
may quarrel with his numbers but his description of the phenomenon and documenution of its existence are 
quite impressive. 

^^It should be pointed out here that the reconstruction of historical connections in tne thinking^ of 
authors is a tenuous business. When attribution is pven, through ciutions, there is no problem. When it is 
not, such attribution has been made primarily on the basis of conceptual similarity and publication sequence. 
Such linkages are, of course, speculative and should be viewed as such. 

^^Thc documentation associated with the multi-problem client is quite persuasive. The reader should 
see the work of Ho'Jingshead and Redlich (1958), Riessman, et al. (1964), Davis (1952), and MiUer, W. B., 
(1958) as examples of this. 
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dramatic impact on those closely associated with them (e.g., family members).* 
Finally, bearing the burden of failure for long periods of time can cause people to 
develop . . attitudes and patterns of conduct that seem to be an accommoda- 
tion to their circumstances" (Kriesberg, 1970, p. 2). 

This has prompted social theorists in recent years to study the attitudinal and 
cultural concomitants of poverty. The circumstances and stresses with which the 
disadvantaged must constantly cope may be unique enough to create atticudinal, 
conceptual, and social barriers between those who are in the mainstream of the 
world of work and those who are not.' ® It is the presumption of this psychologi- 
cal distance between those who would benefit from social welfare and rehabilita- 
tion services (the clients) and those who have traditionally provided them (the 
professionals) that underlies the argument for the indigenous worker. 

Harrington's work has been important in several ways. It has stressed the 
hidden structural barriers to economic and psychosocial viability;' ^ highlighted 
vulnerability as well as disability and thereby clarified the plight of people at 
risk;^^ dramatized the concept of the multiproblem client; documented the need 
to go beyond technical training; and emphasized :hc attitudinal and emotional 
obstacles to entering the world of work. 

THE NE5|CAREERS CONCEPT 

No discussion of the antecedents of paraprofessional use would be complete 
without documenting the contributions of Arthur Pearl, Robert Reiff, and Frank 
Riessman. While Harrington's work set the stage for the passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the thinking of these three men, notably Riessman, set 
forces in motion for subsequent amendments to this legislation as well as for 
legislation in labor, health, social services, rehabilitation, and corrections that 
would come to be designated as the New Careers amendments. A consideration of 
this thinking is in order before reviewing the legislation. 

People who have written about the times (1962-1965), notably Gartner 
(1971) and Haskell (1969), date ithe beginning of this impetus from the Mobiliza- 
tion for Y outh (MFY) program parried out in 1963 on New York City's Lower 

'^Thc literature dealing with this phenomenon is extensive. For further elaboration of the subtle 
determinism of these economic forces, the reader is referred especially to Kozol (1967), Kriesberg (1963), 
and Riessman (1962). 

*®The notion of a distinct ''subculture of poverty", as exemplified in the writings of Bcrgel (1962) 
and Lewis (1966), is a matter of some dispute among sociologists (Roach and Gursalin, 1967). A good 
exposition of the basic differences in explWtion, centering in the subcultural versus the situational ap« 
proach^can be found in a recent book by Kriesberg (1970). 

*^Thc impact of his book on the thiriking behind community based social action programs has been 
extensive. His book is credited with having jinfluenced the Kennedy Administration to begjn drafting the 
legislative underpinnings of the War on Poverty. Furthermore, its appearance coincided and was quite com- 
patible with the emergence of community organization strategies yithin social work, expanded notions of 
disability within rehabilitation, and the concepts of ecological intervention within psychology and 
psychiatry. 

^^!n so doing it revealed the need for a broadened mission (<' r manpower policy, eloquently argued by 
Bakke (1969). 
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East Side. This program was different from many of its predecessors in that 
people who resided in the community to which the program was addressed were 
intentionally given key roles. These people, whom Riessman subsequently called 
new nonprofessionals (1963), were considered important m establishing relation- 
ships between the agency and the community. 

Insights gained from MFY and other programs enabled Reiff and Riessman 
to publish their monograph The Indigenous Nonprofessional (1964), in which 
they distinguished between two main types of paraprofessional workers. One was 
an extension of the professional: he was recruited from the same social back- 
ground, had the same attitudes and values, and had begun to aspire to the same 
educational objectives. They referred to this middle-class paraprofessional as the 
"ubiquitous nonprofessional." The other was the ''indigenous nonprofessional,'' 
an extension of the client rather than the professional and native to a geographic 
area (hence the term indigenous). He was believed to be able to bridge the gap 
between the professional and the client. Implied in the idea of indigenous nonpro- 
fessional was a complex of "special skills for establishing communication acro§s 
class lines'^ (Reiff and Riessman, 1964, p. 8).^ ^ 

Another concept put forth in the monograph was to use as paraprofessionals 
people with backgrounds of problems similar to those of the clients. Riessman's 
advocacy was based on what he called the "helper therapy" principle. In a sub- 
sequent article he stated there was ample precedent for the ". . . use of people 
with a problem to help other people who have the same problem in a more severe 
form" (Riessman, 1965b, p. 27). He argued that although there was a need for 
firm research evidence to prove these programs were really effective, a growing 
body of reports, many admittedly impressionistic (the emphasis is Riessman's), 
claimed that improvement was seen in the giver more often than in the receiver ot 
help. Thus, in addition to pointing up the ability of indigenous workers xo bridge 
a communication ,gap, Reiff and Riessman advocated their use on the grounds 
that' the very act of helping might provide therapeutic benefits to workers who 
were experiencing the same problems as their clients. 

In their writings up to this point Riessman and his associates had emphasized 
the potential benefits from the use of paraprofessionals. Furthermore, they had 
stressed isolated role concepts and focused their attention on entry-level posi- 
tions. In subsequent work Pearl and Riessman (1965) expanded these notions in 
several ways. First, they began to emphasize the need for specialized backup 
services to help these new kinds of workers adjust to the world of work they 
would be entering. Secondly, they discussed the need to provide new workers 
with educational and training opportunities leading to credentials. Finally, and 
this was most important, they went beyond the notion of entry jobs and ad- 
vocated the creation of careers for paraprofessionals through continuous funding 
and mechanisms (e.g., job restructuring, educational leave) that would increase 

2 ^Tlic concept of indigcnousncss. particularly with reference to these special skills, will be discussed in 
more deuil in Oiapter 3. 
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opportunities for advancement. These characterisMcs— entry-level jobs, supportive 
services, employment security, continuing training and education, advancement to 
full professional status— came to define the New Careers concept. They would also 
turn out to be important facets of the legislation that was to follow. 

LEGISLATIVE MILESTONES 

Harrington's Other America was not located in any one place. However, in 
the presidential election campaign of 1960, it was symbolized by the state of West 
Virginia and the Appalachian region, whose plight was seen to be the result of 
insular poverty. This concept led to the development of legislation designed to 
provide massive assistance to a dePned geographic area. 

In May 1961, the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) was passed. Although 
limited in concept, as Harrington was later to point out, its approach to man- 
power development constituted a significant breakthrough. It was based on the 
premise that economic restoration and rehabilitation could not take place without 
recognizing manpower as a resource to be developed. The ARA was thus the first 
in a series of legislative acts to incorporate manpower programs intended to 
^crease skills and provide occupational and career-oriented training. This com- 
mon thread in the manpower legislation of the 1960's reflected a growing aware- 
ness that a manpower revolution had occurred. Levine (1968) cites it as the 
turning point in the development of an active manpower policy in the United 
States. As we shall see, the legislation was sometimes limited and did not always 
accomplish its purposes. It created a legacy of mixed motives in manpower use 
that is -still with us today. It was, however, an attempt to deal with the problems 
and issues discussed in the initial sections of this chapter. 

We shall not discuss all this legislation in detail. Excellent summaries of the 
legislative programs, with particular emphasis on their implications for paraprofes- 
sionals, have been prepared by Russell Nixon (1969a, 1969b). We shall examine in 
this narrative only those legislative actions that have significantly influenced the 
use of the paraprofessional worker. This material is presented in Table 1. The 
service domains covered by the legislation are far-reaching; health, mental health, 
welfare, rehabilitation, education, community development, conservation, and 
corrections. Only the most recent legislation (1967-1970), however, identifies the 
paraprofessional as the specific target of legislative programs. 

Several of these acts stand out. The Manpower Development and Training 
Act (1962) was significant in that, for the first time, machinery was set up to 
provide training for workers facing displacement due to technological change. As 
such it was directed to the vulnerable worker so graphically described by Har- 
rington. 

The Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964,- the beginning of what 
would come to be called the War on Poverty, represented another thrust. Its 
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philosophy represented a radical departure from earlier legislation by emphasizing 
the participation of residents of target communities in the planning and imple- 
mentation of programs for services they would receive. The concept of "maxi- 
mum feasible participation," later to be hotly debated, opened the door for an 
entirely new strategy for the use of manpower. The spirit of this legislation was 
closely related to the philosophy of Riessman and his colleagues. 

In 1966, the Scheuer Amendments to the EOA were passed. These have been 
viewed by many as the legislative beginnings of the New Gireers program. Title 11, 
Section 205 (e), of the Amendments empowered the Manpower Administration 
of the Department of Labor to enter into agreements for training and employ- 
ment programs for low income or unemployed persons in fields including, but not 
limited to, health, education, welfare, neighborhood development, and public 
safety. Most importantly, these programs were expected to stimulate the develop- 
ment of entry-level job opportunities; provide maximum opportunities for ad- 
vancement in employment; encourage continuous employment through programs 
that were not federally subsidized; and combine a range of supportive and educa- 
tional services for the new workers. These requirements became the first official 
Labor Department guidelines for the New Careers program.. 

Legislation affecting other fields of service quickly followed. Reacting to 
skill shortages and restrictive methods of dividing labor in the health field. Con- 
gress enacted the Allied Health Professions Training Act in 1966. The use of 
teacher aides and other para professional personnel in education was stimulated by 
amendments, in 1967, to the Higher Education Act and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. ^ 

' In public welfare a significant legislative change took place through the 
Harris Amendments (1967) to the Social Security Act. These amendments re- 
quired that the state plans of public welfare agencies be expanded to include 
provisions for the training and use of paid sub professional staff, with principal 
emphasis on the employment of recipients. This component was to become an 
operational requirement for state agencies incorporated in the Federal Register 
(Titles IV-A, IV-B, January, 1969). 

In the rehabilitation field the 1968 amendments to the Vocational Rehabili- 
'^tation Act set up special grants to foster the use of paraprofessional workers in 
rehabilitation services. Particular emphasis was placed on providing employment 
opportunities for handicapped persons being served by the various rehabilitation 
agencies. 

To provide liaison among the various prdgrams stimulated by all this legisla- 
tion. Secretary Finch in 1969 established the HEW Offic-e of New Careers in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration. At this point both HEW and 
the Department of Labor had clearly defined administrative mechanisms to coor- 
dinate the various programs made possible by the legislation in the latter half of 
the 1960's. 
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Table 1 

Summary of Legislation Affecting 
Utilization of Paraprofessional Workers 



T 



Year 



Legislation 



Summary 



1962 Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) 



1963 Vocational Education Act 



1963 Amendmentj; to MDTA 



1964 



Economic Opportunity Act 
lEOA) 



1965 



1966 



1966 



Amendments to EOA 
(Nelson Amendments) 

Amendments to EOA 
(Scheuer Amendments) 



Allied Health Professions 
Training Act 



Authorized programs for training and retraining 
unemployed youth. Applied also to workers facing 
job displacement due to technological and eco- 



nomic changes. Programs were to be carried out by 
vocational, technical, and junior college.ievel insti- 
tutions. ^ 

Specifically addressed to the preparation for em- 
ployment. Called for occupational training to be 
realistically related to changes in employment op- 
portunities. Objective was to relate vocational edu- 
cation more closely to emerging occupations and 
industries and less to agricultural activities, Set up 
cooperative relationships between the employment 
service (USES) and vocational education systems. 
Provided for the exchange of information on 
hiring practices to be used in curriculum design. 

Concentrated on overcoming restrictions and ex- 
clusions in Act of 1962. Increased the training al- 
lowances for young trainees, lowered the original 
MDTA eligibility age (from 17 to 16), extended 
training duration (from 52 to 72 weeks). Placed 
heavier emphasis on basic literacy skills. 

Legislation authorizing War on Poverty. Provided 
expanded services and job opportunities to pover- 
ty populations. Emphasized and required evidence 
of participation of the poor in programs funded 
under Act. Fostered administrative machinery 
which bypassed established state and federal 
channels by designating Community Action orga* 
nizations and planning councils as recipients of 
funds. 

Provided employment for elderly poor puople in 
conservation and community ^^eautification activi* 
ties. 

Specifically directed to the chronically unem- 
ployed adult over 21 years of age. Provided entry 
level employment in the public service factor in 
other than professional positions. Required that 
program plans contain provisions fur training and 
advancement. 

Made provisions for grants for training new types 
of health technologists and technicians. 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Year 



Legislation 



Summary 



1967 Amendments to EOA 



1967 



1967 



1967 



1968 



1968 



1968 



Amendments to Higher 
Education Act 

Amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

Amendments to the Social 
Security Act (Harris 
Amendments) 



Amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act 



Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act 



Amendments to the 
Juvenile Delinquency 
and Control Act 



1968 Health Manpower Act 



Expanded pOpulatij)n eligible for programs set up 
under the 1966 Scheuer Amendments. Reduced 
the eligible age for adults to 18 years of age or 
older. Made both unemployed and low income 
people eligible for jobs in programs. Placed addi- 
tional emphasis on New' Career opportunities in 
fields such as health, education, welfare, neighbor- 
hood redevelopment, and public safety.. 

Provided for programs or projects to train teacher 
aides or other paraprofessional educational per- 
sonnel. 

Encouraged maximum hiring and adequate utiliza- 
tion and acceptance of auxiliary personnel (e.g., 
teacher aides) on a permanent basis in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.^ 

Required that state plans submitted by public wel- 
fare agencies be modified to include provisions for 
the training and effective use of Daid subprofes- 
sional staff, 'yvith particular emphasis on the full- 
time and part*time employment of recipients and 
other persons of low income. 

EQCOuraged research and training in vocational 
education programs designed to meet special voca- 
tional education needs of young people. Provided 
educational opportunities for new and emerging 
careers in fields such as mental and physical 
health, crime prevention and corrections, welfare, 
education, municipal services, child care, and 
recreation. Placed particular emphasis on entry 
positions requiring less than professional edu- 
cation. 

Authorized grant programs to provide training as 
community service officers for residents of specific 
localities who did not meet police department en- 
trance standards. Programs were directed toward 
police-community relations. 

Provided for the development of special programs 
to train young people and adults in diagnosis, 
treatment and rehabilitation of youths who were 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Authorized special project grants to assist schools 
of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
optometry, podiatry, and veterinary medicine to 
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Table 1 (ccr.iinued) 


Year 


Legislation 


Summary 








develop training for rew levels or new types of 
personnel. 


1968 


Amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation 




Provided for special project grants to state VRA 
and other non-profit (public or private) agencies to 
stimulate use of paraprofessional New Careerists in 
rehabilitative services and to create New Career 
opportunities for the handicapped being served by 
VR agencies. 


1969 


Amendments to EOA 




Created a special title (Title t-E) for New Careers 



programs and separated them from other man- 
power programs. 



MOTIVES FOR USING PARAPROFESSIONALS 

In the preceding sections we have traced the origins of the movement to use 
paraprofessional workers in the United States. Since the early 1960's the move- 
ment has changed in charatter and complexity. For one thing few people any 
longer see the use of parapfofessionals as merely a stopgap measure for making 
the best of a bad situation. Even tiiough the employment of paraprofessionals is 
not new, many planners and educators seem finally to have abandoned the notion 
that some day all human service workers will possess the traditional terminal 
degree. Highly vocal advocates have identified the positive advantages of using the 
paraprofessional, mainly stressing the contribution the ^indigenous worker can 
nuke because of his unique background. The movement has -also highlighted the 
therapeutic benefits that apparently accrue to the worke. as part of the ^elping 
process. Finally, thoughtful questions have been raised atout the effectiveness of 
traditional professional training and education, particularly the relationship 
between education, credentials, and employment effectiveness.^^ 

The motives for using paraprofessionals are diverse. Because they have pro- 
found implications for the selection, training, assignment, deployment, and evalu- 
ation of such workers, they should be examined more closely. In $o doing we shall 
be drawing on the work of Grosser et al. (1969) and Katan (1970). 

Solving the Manpower Shortage 

The principal reason for the visibility of the paraprofessional and for using 
him seems to be the severe shortage of skilled manpower in jthe social welfare and 

^^For a discussion of education and employment the reader should scje the work of Berg (1970) 
and lUich (1971). S. M Miller*s (1971) treatment of the credentials barrier in employment should also be 
reviewed. 
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rehabilitation services field. Of the hundreds of articles revriewed for this narrative, 
at least 60 percent made reference, usually with some docuni^tation, to such a 
shortage. 

Summaries of manpower needs in various SWRS fields are made in the work 
of Doster (1970) in public health, Hylton (1966) in child welfare, James (1967) 
in physical therapy, Levenson, et al. (1969) in mental health, Robertson (1967) in 
juvenile delinquency, Sieracki (1968) in counseling, Sigurdson (1969) in correc- 
tions, and Steinberg, et al. (1969) in public health. These estimates and the 
inconsistencies in them have been discussed in an earlier publication in this series 
(Katzell, et al., 1971), and will not be recapitulated here. 

The shortage of SWRS personnel cannot be disputed, it is the focus of those 
who speak for the various disciplines and professions eventually responsible for 
staffing the service delivery systems. But to attribute the momentum of the 
paraprofessional movement only to the desire to solve a manpower shortage 
would, in our judgment, be an oversimplification. 

Provision of Employment 

Given a manpower shortage in the human services and chronic unemploy- 
ment within certain groups of society, a logical approach has been to use the 
human services to provide jobs for the poor. This reasoning mspired much of the 
legislation summarized in Table 1. While this approach sounds simple, it is difficult 
to put into effective practice. Ferman (1968) has documented the problems asso- 
ciated with this kind of job development. The New Careers concept, emphasizing 
continuous employment and advancement clpportunities, has added new com- 
plexities. Depending upon one's point of view, employment can be seen as either 
an end in itself or a means of access to the occupational mainstream of society. 

Increasing the Efficiency of Services 

The third motive for employing the paraprofessional stems from the recogni- 
tion that levels of skill vary greatly among current and potential workers and that 
different levels of skill have not been used efficiently in most service delivery 
systems. The motive to increase the efficiency of services by more efficient use of 
the various levels of skill represented in the workforce focuses on the division of 
labor between professionals and paraprofessionals. 

The assumption behind rhis motive is that much of what professionals do 
might be done by persons with less training and skill. The professional, freed from 
tasks which do not require high levels of skill, could then devote his time to more 
appropriate activities. This theme is much in evidence in the early writing 
(1960-1965) in social work and rehabilitation.^^ 



^^For summaries of this type of formulation the reader is referred to the work of Schwartz, E. B., 
(1966). 
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Implementing this idea assumes that an acceptable rationale for the allo- 
cation of work has been found. As of this writing, no single framework exists. 
Documentation of investigations in this area indicates that, although much effort 
has been expended (Barker and Briggs, 1966), the experimental evidence upon 
whicK one might base a choice is either inconclusive or nonexistent. There are 
some (e.g.. Beck, 1969) who claim that such differentiation is inherently im- 
possible. 



Increasing the Effectiveness of Services 

In the diversity of motivation underlying the use of paraprofessionals, the 
most heated rhetoric has been generated by the argument that SWR services no 
longer meet the needs of their constituencies (Cloward and Epstein, 1967). The 
argument takes a variety of forms. Some contend that the process of extended 
education often brings about undesirable changes which impede creativity and the 
ability to respond (lUich, 1971). Some stress the class distance betwee^n helper 
and client (Reiff and Riessman, 1964; Pearl and Riessmaiiy 1965). Others blame 
the autonomy of the professions (Haug and" Sussman, 1969; Reiff, 1969). Still 
others stress the waste and administrative inefficiencies of the delivery systems 
(Brozen, 1970). 

The reaction to this situation has been a cry for relevance, to be brought 
about by the increased participation of clients in both the planning and the 
delivery of services. Unlike the first three motives, this one assumes that all or 
part of the present' service configuration is inappropriate, and that insights into 
this deficiency and the, mechanisms to overcome it can come from the client 
population. The most compelling illustration of this philosophy is the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the New Careers legislation that followed it. 



Provision of Therapeutic Work Experience 

Earlier in this chapter the helper therapy principle a9${aborated by Riessman 
(1965b) was described. It originated from work done in mental illness, drug 
addiction, and alcoholism, and makes two claims: that placing individuals with 
problems in a role helping others with similar problems will initially have thera- 
peutic benefits for the helper; and that as these benefits are realized, helpers will 
become more effective workers and have a positive impact on their clients. The 
evidence to support these claims is limited. Perhaps because of this and the lack of 
analogous situations in social welfare and rehabilitation to which the principle 
might apply, it has not received as much attention as the other motives for using 
paraprofesspnals. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

In this chapter wc have traced the broad origins of the paraprofessional 
movement, Our contention that this movement was a complex phenomenon 
created by diverse forces and set in motion by a varied array of publics is borne 
out by a review of the literature of the past decade. 

The conceptual framework presented in Chapter 1 depicted this complexity. 
We spoke of strategies for using workers as being both varied and dynamic, the 
end results of interactions between forces within and outside an organization. 
These strategies can be readily identified in the narrative sections of Chapter 2. In 
our judgment they have five major objectives: 

• the relief of problems caused by manpower shortages; 

• the provision of entry jobs and continuous employment for the poor; 

• the need to use differentially skilled personnel more efficiently; 

• the pressure to increase the effectiveness and relevance of service; and 

• the desire to provide transitional therapeutic work experiences. 

A clear understanding of each of these objectives is absolutely essential for 
rational manpower planning. Each calls for different activities and has different 
consequences for personnel utilization.^* Their implementation calls for actions 
that may be incompatible. This can quickly be illustrated in the area of job 
construction, if one is concerned with relieving the pressure of unemployment, 
one will concentrate on techniques that result in more jobs. On the other hand, if 
one i.s primarily concerned with the problem of effectiveness and relevance, one 
will focus on techniques that result in new jobs. In pursuing this objective, job 
elimination may become more important than job addition. If one is concerned 
with the efficient use of skills, one will focus not on the absolute number of jobs 
but on the division of labor. 

!n like manner, each of these manpower objectives will have implications for 
the type bf workers sought and recruited, for selection criteria, for training, and 
so forth. In subsequent chapters we shall examine these factors more closely. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on the existing literature to elaborate the 
problems and issues highlighted by others and to suggest areas where empirical 
data are needed. 




As used here the term personnel utilization is a sequential process consisting of the following steps 
preparation for work, recruitment, selecLion, training and orientation, job development and construction, 
placement, deployment, su(>;;r vision, performance evaluation and mobility. As the reader will readily see, 
these constitute the elements of the conceptual framework described in Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE PARAPROFESSIONAL WORKER 

SUMMARY 

Ttte term paraprofessional in this docurr^ent refers to any individual who 
lacks the education and experience traditionally required for social welfare and 
rehabilitation service jobs. In the literature there, is no agreement on the name to 
be given to workers who do not possess traditional qualifications. Such names as 
nonprofessional, subprofessional, indigenous nonprofessional, ubiquitous nonpro- 
fessional, ancillary worker, and New Careerist have been used. The names chosen 
seem to have a variety of objectives, such as: advocating a new dimension of 
matipower use; gaining eligibility for program support; offending the fewest 
number of people. They help shed light on some basic differences in manpower 
strategies in the various fields. In the rehabilitation field the names refer to a set 
of tasks; in social welfare they signify status distinctions work roles. 

Precise data about the size of the paraprojessiond population in the United 
States are extremely difficult to determine because of differences in terminology, 
census classifications, complexities of legislatio,n, and the lack of enumeration 
mechanisms in agencies. Estimates place the number of paraprofessionals cur- 
rently employed in the SWRS labor force at 76^000. 

Studies of the characteristics of paraprofessionals are not numerous. They 
vary widely in the numl^er of paraprofessionals surveyed, the characteristics in- 
vestigated, and the scientific rigor of the investigation. However, some consistent 
findings do appear. Paraprofessional workers are predominantly female, are likely 
to be members of a racial or ethnic minority, most frequently black, and usually 
have a low socio-economic status and limited education. 

Empirical investigations of parapirofessional attitudes, values, interests, and 
other psychological orientations are rare. There has been a tendency to construct 
cultural composites of the paraprofessional from demographic data and then at- 
tribute values based on general sociological knowledge of such cultural groupings. 

The concept .of indigenoiisness has been defined as the paraprofessionaVs ' 
cultural affiliation or shared problem experiences with the client group. Both 
these links emphasize similar demographic data for clients and workers. It is 
argued that if this similarity exists more fundamental similarities between the two 
groups can be assumed, giving promise that clients will receive more relevant*and 
meaningful services. Little research has been undertaken to test these assump- 
tions. 
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Chapter 2 traced the antecedents of the paraprofessional movement in the 
United States to explain the diverse motives for the utilization of this type of 
worker. This chapter summarizes what is known about the size of the paraprofes- 
sional population in SWRS settings and describes the personal characteristics (e.g., 
demography, attitudes, values, and expectancies) of such workers. It also 
uescribes the difficulties of defining a universe of workers and the problems of 
gaining access to them as respondents in any field investigation. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Any research effort, based either on literature analyses or field investiga- 
tions, requires a definition of the limits of the population or universe to be 
studied. As Chapter 2 explained, legislative and philosophical developments 
during the 1960's resulted in hiring of paraprofessional workers in almost all 
human services. Our universe does not include all these v/orkers. We have specifi- 
cally excluded paraprofessionals in the health field (medics, licensed practical 
nurses, and dental technicians); in law enforcement (patrolman aides); in mental 
health and psychiatry (psychiatric aides and community mental health workers); 
and in education (teacher aides). Given the ephemeral definitions of social services 
(Gilbert, G. R., 1971), this appears a prudent way to proceed. However, the 
reader is reminded that in the literature reviewed it was not always possible to 
make these distinctions, so that there is not a complete correspondence between 
coverage of the literature and the universe studied. 

One area of interest is workers in the social welfare field, which includes 
social work activities as well as activities carried out by paraprofessionals in a 
variety of Community Action Programs. A second area of interest is paraprofes- 
sionals in the rehabilitation field, excluding the autonomous paramedical career 
streams such as occupational therapy, physical therapy, speech pathology, audi- 
ology, and physical medicine.^® We shall focus our attention on those paraprofes- 
sionals whose work is centered in the counseling process and the activities that 
support it. 

We use the term paraprofessional workers to describe male and female em- 
ployees of public and private establishments who deliver social welfare and reha- 
bilitation services, and who do not possess the credentials (either education or 
experience) traditionally viewed as necessary for such work. The workers in our 
universe have several basic characteristics. First, they are likely to perform a wide 
range of job ar.tivities. Some of. these traditionally may have been done by profes- 
sional workers, others may be new activities for which paraprofessionals appear to 
be uniquely suited. All workers, however, are engaged primarily in the delivery of 

^®Thc rehabiliution field at present is seen to be in need of a basic change in scope and character 
(Newman, 1970). This view includes two rebted themes: (1) there has been too much historical emphasis on 
physical disability and too little emphasis on psychosocial functioning; and (2) there should be more balance 
between the health professions (e.g., medicine, nuning, physical therapy) and the social professions (eg., 
social work, counseling, gerontology). 
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services. We exclude those engaged primarily in clerical, maintenance, or custodial 
activities, unless the performance of such tasks is clearly part of a career sequence 
leading to service-oriented jobs within a given establishment. Secondly, we are 
interested in paid workers and, although they are quite numerous, have excluded 
paraprofessional volunteers. Finally, the workers we call paraprofessionals usually 
do not have the education or experience associated with professional status in 
either a merit system classification of positions or various professional associ- 
ations, c.g.. National Association of Social Workers (NASW), American Psycho- 
logical Association (APA), National Rehabilitation Association (NRA).^^' 

Jhe term establishment describes an organization, or unit of an organization, 
producing similar goods or services at a single physical location and maintaining 
separate fiscal and personnel records. We do not include all the establishments in 
which paraprofessionals are employed. Our interest covers, but is not necessarily, 
limited to, the following types: social planning, development, and funding orga-] 
nizations; community and neighborhood development organizations; individual 
and family social service organizations; neighborhood centers; child development 
and day care facilities; group residential or training facilities for adults, children, 
or special categories of people (limited to establishments where medical or psychi- 
atric care is not the major function); and agencies serving the blind and disabled 
(can include rehabilitation centers and workshops). 

SOME SEMANTiC DIFFICULTIES 

Since it is expected that this population will serve as the core of respondents 
for subsequent field investigations, careful definition is necessary. Our research on 
paraprofessionals in the human services has revealed a wide array of descriptive 
terms. There is no common language or terminology to describe workers, tasks, 
settings, services, or organizations. The diversity is most marked in the terms for 
workers. The literature variously describes them as nonprofessional, preprofes- 
sional, aide, aid, new nonprofessional. New Careerist, paraprofessional, subprofes- 
sional, indigenous nonprofessional, client staff, indigenous paraorofessional, 
second careerist, new praprofessional, ubiquitous nonprofessional, indigenous 
worker, ancillary worker, supportive worker, and new professional. More per- 
mutations may be expected. 

Many authors have used these terms rather loosely, others have exercised 
care in choosing a designation. When care was taken, writers seem to have had one 



At present there is no clear demarcation between professional and paraprofessional status on the 
basis of fornud education. Furthermore, educatioi)al atuinment can be a misleading way of making such a 
distinction. It can be argued that the presence or absence of an educational credential is no guarantee that a 
worker can or cannot perform at a professional level. Educational attainment is being used in the SWRS field, 
however, to distinguish professionals from nonprofessionals in merit system classifications and in professional 
associations. In social work the most commonly used line of demarcation now seems to be the baccalaureate 
degree. In rehabilitation there is less agreement on where the line should be drawn. In our work we shall use 
formal education as a desaiptive correlate of paraprofessionalism rather than as a dcfmition of it. 
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or more of the following objectives: 

• to advocate an independent value and status for the new worker (e.g., 
career mobility, worker autonomy); 

• to describe the way workers ought to be used; 

• to avoid the image (when "paraprofessional" is sued) of the new worker 
as someone inferior to the professional; 

• to select a term used in a piece of legislation in order to become eligible 
for program support; and 

• to offend the fewest number of people by intentionally coining a new 
word with an obscure meaning. 

There is little consistency in the choice of designations. In addition to the 
differences among writers, the same author will frequently change designations in 
successive articles to reflect a shift in his own thinking or in keeping with what- 
ever term happens to be popular at the time.^^ 

Another aspect of the terminology problem has to do with the ways in 
which the various titles are used. In some instances they serve as adjectives to 
describe tasks (e.g., subprofessional activities),^ ^ reflecting a tendency to think of 
the differential use of staff in terms of job. rather than worker, characteristics. 
This is the classical approach; first define and classify jobs, then infer worker 
characteristics from job specifications, and proceed to find incumbents for those 
positions. 

In recent years the same terms have come to be applied to people rather than 
tasks (e.g., subprofessional workers, para professionals). This may be attributed to 
the fact that much of the paraprofessional legislation has given preference in 
hiring to specific groups of people (e.g., the poor, neighborhood residents, former 
recipients). This is a departure from the usual pattern of recruitment and hiring 
practices. In the newer strategy the incumbents are specified from the outset, 
skills and abilities are inferred from their demographic characteristics, and then 
jobs are defined to take advantage of or to compensate for these pre-existing 
worker traits.^ ^ 

The difference between these two approaches reflect^; fundamentally -dif- 
ferent strategies of manpower use in the various service fields. These differences 
are rarely made explicit in the literature, however.^ ^ 

^^In the early days of the movement (1963-1966), the term nonprofessional was most commonly 
used by people shaping policy in the area of community action. In social work the term subprofessional has 
had persistent popularity (particularly among MSWs). In recent years, because of the stigma attached to tliese 
two designations, the word paraprofessional has been used with increasing frequency in a wide variety of 
settings. 

^^This usage occurred frequently in the early literature (1962-1966) oT paraprofcssionalisin. Although 
still found it is far less common now. 

^^Thc ciuracteristics of these and other strategics of job creation will be discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 4. 

^^Onc instance where the btter strategy has been nude explicit is the hire-now-train-later principle 
underlying the Public Services Career Program (DDL, 1969c). Many of those trained under PSC auspices will 
enter establishments providng SWRS services. 
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A final source of confusion is that the legislation provides no uniform eli- 
gibility criteria, even though much of it is clearly aimed at increasing the use of 
various groups of people as paraprofessionals. This is not surprising because most 
legislation is rarely enacted or implemented as a whole. Thus, "eligibility for one 
program may be defined in terms of geography (e.g., resident in moiel neighbor- 
hood), for another in terms of status of functioning (e.g., physical disability^. 
Contributing to chis confusion is the fact that the reporting and monitoring 
systems of thi various agencies administering such programs do not use compa- 
rable classification categories for compiling enumeration data on program partici- 
pants. • . 

Despite the many jerms that have been conjured up over the years, no single 
designation hai been generally acceptable. Perhaps, as Lynton (1967) has in- 
dicated, the disagreement over titles is really a symptom of vae general dissatisfac- 
tion with the menial status associated with paraprofessional worJcers and the jobs 
they perform. It is also a commentary on the paraprofessional movement as a 
whole-a curious mixture of deep commitment, conceptual ambiguity, and power 
politics. 

DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATING POPULATION 

In any study attempting to describe a complicated universe, information 
about the size> character, and location of the population is essential, if the study 
includes a tield investigation requiring the use of samples of respondents, such 
information is of even greater importance. Unfortunately, precise data about the 
paraprofessional population in thq United States are extremely difficult to come 
by for several reasons. 

First, there is the problem of terminology. Since no standardized definition 
of the paraprofessional is in use, one is rarely certain of the criteria on which the 
available numbers are based. 

Secondly, a significant portion of the literature appears to have been via*itten 
to maintain a sense of hope, growth, and continuity within the paraprofessional 
'movement. As a result, when figures are given they are often cumulative totals of 
the people who have gone through yarious training programs. This is like taking a 
census by counting all the people who have ever lived in a particular place. One 
cannot rely on such figures in estin?ating the current size of the paraprofessional 
population. 

Thirdly, the movement has been infl>ienced by 100 separate grant-in-aid 
programs authorized under 35 different acts of Congress and administered by 
eight departments and agencies.^"* Each agency is responsible for a portion of the 
population, and its enumerations represent only a part of the total picture. In 
addition, different agencies use different criteria to compile their data. Some data 



^Hiis refers to the broad fiei^* of human services and not only to the SWRS segment defined earh'er. 
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on paraprofessionals arc compiled by programs, some by demographic character- 
istics, others by geographic boundaries, and still others by type of employer. 
Consequently, when one adds these figures, one is not sure whether groups of 
paraprofessionals are being h(t out or counted several^ times over. 

Fourthly, not all agencies compile data on paraprofessionals. In the peak 
years of the movement (1965-1969), when visibility was high and funding exten- 
sive, agencies tended, to maintain more complete records than they do at 
present.^ ^ Data on paraprofessional employment in the private sector (e.g., volun- 
tary social service and rehabilitation agencies) are even more difficult to obtain 
because fewer mechanisms exist for processing information. 

The adequacy of data compiled from a network of agencies depends entirely 
on the completeness of response. Completeness is not always achieved. For ex- 
ample, during January and February of 1971 the Community Development Ad- 
ministration (CDA) of the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) sent questionnaires to all the 147 Model Cities projects, asking them to 
supply data on their activities under the Resident Employment Training Plan 
programs. The survey included questions about numbers of people, demographic 
characteristics, location, and type of employment, as well as questions on para- 
professionals.^^ Of the 147 cities queried, only 75 returned completed question- 
naires. 

Despite these difficulties it is possible to estimate the number of paraprofes- 
sionals in the SWRS field. Data on paraprofessionals began to appear around 1967 
and reflected the fact that most of the employment opportunities were created by 
the anti-poverty legislation. 

Schmais (1967) reported that by ^the end of J1965 25,000 nonprofessional 
jabs existed in the Community Action Kogt^ms of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO), many of them created as a result of Title V of the Economic 
Opportunity Act (EOA) work experience programs and involving the broad range 
of social welfare service activities we have described in an earlier section. Schmais 
also indicated that in 1966 average monthly totals for nonprofessional employ- 
ment in the CAP agencies had stabilized at about 40,000 people. Riessman (19^7) 
stated xhat close^to 75,000 new nonprofessionals had found employment by this 
time.^'' Still higher figures were recorded by Liebert (1967). She*reported that, as 
of August 1967, OEO had authorized 131,000 nonprofessional positions in its 



^^The compilation and ubuladon of such dau can be an expensive procedure. Several agencies 
indicated in personal communications that with less funding in recent years such enumeration procedures no 
longer have a high priority and have either been cut back or eliminated. 

^^These dau, however, are difficult to interpret. Model Cities programs have no fixed demographic 
definition of the "subprofessional** (their designation). As of this writing, the Community Development 
Adminutration definition describes the subprofessional as **any individual employed in a position paying less 
than S8.000 per year." (Personal communication from Community Development Administration). 

^^This number, significantly brgcr than Schmais*s 40.000 figure, probably includes those paraprofes' 
sionals carrying out education-ociented programs under Head Start. As of that lime, an estimated 26.000 
paraprofessionab were so involved. 
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network of CAP agencies and had filled 106,000 of them. There was no indication 
of where these people were deployed or of the types of activities in which they 
were engaged. 

Subsequent estimates are still higher. In 1968 Scheuer stated that 300,000 
nonprofessionals were employed in various public services. The following year he 
estimated that upwards of 500,000 nonprofessional workers had been employed 
in various public services Between 1965 and 1969. Neither estimate gave any 
indication of how many workers there were in the various service fields; the 
second estimate was clearly a cumulative total reflecting the impact of the New 
Careers (Scheuer Amendments) Programs first funded in the spring of 1967. An 
article by Gartner (1969a), covering the same period, placed the total figure at 
somewhat over 250,000 paraprofessionals. The bulk of these (200,000) were 
individuals who had participated in the EOA Title V work experience pro- 
grams.''^ He indicated that **tens of thousands" of paraprofessionals were being 
used in social service agencies under the 1967 Social Security Amendments (the 
Harris Amendments, P. L. 90-248).^^ His total also contained 1,300 preprofes- 
sionals whom, he indicated, the U.S. Employment Service (USES) was adding to 
its work force under the provisions of these amendments. 

In 1970, data on the New Careers Programs began to appear. The most 
comprehensive figures were contained in a report published by the National Insti- 
tute for New Careers of the University Research Corporation (1970a), which 
described the progress of 115 New Careers projects started between the spring of 
1967 and July 1970."*^ The report indicated that these projects had involved an 
esti;nated cumulative total of 20,000 enroUees, of whom about 10 percent were 
in social service training programs."* * 

In 1970, the New Careers Program was subsumed under the Public Services 
Career Program (PSC), created by the Department of Labor in 1969."*^ The PSC 
was 

... a new manpower program created to -secure, within merit prin- 
ciples, permanent employment for the disadvantaged in public service 
agencies and to stimulate upgrading of current employees, thereby 
meeting public sector manpower needs. (DOL, 1969c, p. 1) 



This number includes 100,000 paraprofessionals in the CAP agencies and approximately 95.000 
involved with Head Start. 
39 

Survey data gathered subsequendy indicate that Gartner's figures were an overestimate. 
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These projects were funded under the Scheuer Amendments to the Economic Opportunity Act and 
were a mixture of employment and training experiences. , ^ 

The definition of social services is not clear in the document. However, we felt that the kinds of 
activities involved come fairly close to those in our earlier delineation of the SWRS field. 

^^These changes involved the diversion of funds from the Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC). 
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The program was divided into four parts. Plun A was designed to stimulate 
the creation of new entry positions and the upgrading of state, county, and local 
government employees. Plan B had basically the same purposes but the institu- 
tions receiving such funds had to be recipients of federal grants-in-aid. Plan C was 
directed specifically to developing new careers in the human services and was the 
continuation of the Scheuer Amendments to the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Plan D was similar to A and B but was directed to federal service agencies. 

The 1971 Manpower Report of tho President states that 3,800 persons had 
been enrolled in the New Careers segment (Plan C) of PSC by January 1970, and 
12,200 in all segments (Plans A through D) by the following December. This 
information attests to the growth of the PSC program and indicates the important 
* role it is likely to pky in introducing the disadvantaged worker into the human 
services sector of the labor force. As with the other data, there w^s no indication 
of how the various enrollees were deployed and in which service area they would 
eventually be working."*^ The status of these people is also not clear. Given the 
hire-now-train-later, philosophy of PSC, one does not know whether these 
people should be classified as trainees or workers. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive data on paraprofessionals in social welfare 
were those collected by the Office of Research, Demonstration, and Training 
(SRS) in response to a request from Senator Fred Harris to Secretary Finch for 
information on the training and use of subprofessionals by state and local agencies 
in programs authorized by the 1967 Amendments to the Social Security Act. The 
report (ORDT, 1970), covering 51 states and territories, stated that 10,237 para- 
professionals were employed as of March 1970, the bulk of these (8,128) in jobs 
classified as general social service jobs, including eligibility determination workers. 
A large number (1,948) were employed^ in providing homemaker services. The 
remainder (161) were distributed among a variety of other jobs. 

Data on paraprofessionals in rehabilitation are much more limited. Two 
surveys indicate that the use of the paraprofessional is less extensive in rehabilita- 
tion than in social welfare. As part of the Sixth Institute on Rehabilitation 
Services (Committee on Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor .and 
Supporting Staff, 1968), questionnaires were sent to 91 statejagencies of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, inquiring about their use of support persoijnel.'^^ Of 58 who 
responded, 19 were agencies for the blind and 39 were general agencies. 

They were asked whether they had a formal program for the use of support 
people. A high proportion (71 percent) replied that they did not. Of the 13 
agencies that did have formal programs, 11 had initiated them since 1964, which 
corresponds roughly to the beginnings and growth of the general paraprofessional 
movement outlined in Chapter 2. As of 1967, the year the survey was carried out, 

^^II is known, however, that there are approxim*le!y 1.500 to 2»000 disadvanuged persons in Plan B 
training projects in agencies epeiating SRS programs (ORDT, 1970). 

^^Some of the data collected by the survey are difficult to interpret because a portion of the 
definition of support personnel was inadvertently omitted from the questionnaire. 
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the agencies reported employing 297 support or paraprofessional personnel, the 
great majority of them (257) as rehabilitation aides. 

As part of the National Rehabilitation Association's New Careers in Rehabili- 
tatiua Project (undated, c. 1969), inquiries to 88 state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies^ ^ sought descriptive inforiration about the use of preprofessionals/^ Of 
the 85 who responded, 38 were experimenting with the use of preprofessional 
personnel and 10 had just begun or were about to begin to use such workers. The 
report contained no information on the actual number of prepmfessionals being 
used at the time of the study. Despite its limitations it did give the clear im- 
pression that things had not changed considerably since the HEW Institute data 
were collected the year before. 

The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act promoted the 
use of paraprofessionals in rehabilitation. Section 15 of that Act increases VR 
services by expanding the client population to include "disadvantaged individuals 
and their families." Section* 4 of the Act provides grants for programs designed to 
stimulate the entry and utilization of "nonprofessional" manpower into the re- 
habUitation field. Under this legislation, some 10 to 15 special projects are being 
administered by the Rehabilitation Services Administration of HEW. As of this 
writing, tabulations of the number of enrollees are not available. 

Table 2 summarizes the estimated number of paraprofessionals according to 
kinds or agencies in which they work and supporting legislation. 

E^eypite precautions some overlap among the numbers cited may remain. The 
total in this table is much smaller than the hundreds of thousands of paraprofes- 
sionals reported, at one time or another, to have been at work in various fields. 
There are two reasons for this: we have restricted our estimates to the SAVRS 
field; and, because we have attempted to convert training enrollment into employ- 
ment figures, we have taken attrition into account. 

Data on training retention rates are relatively scarce and available primarily 
from the New Careers programs. One study by Wilson, et al. (1969) involving a 
sample of 9,390 trainees revealed a rather low ckop-out rate of 15 percent. Recent 
data ^epict a much higher rate. The 1971 Manpower Report of the President 
states that 40 percent of the trainees leave the New Careers program within the 
first six months (DOL, 1971, p. 43). In all likelihood the attrition rate falls 
somewhere between these two figures but is still high enough to constitute a 
problem for the management of paraprofessional training. 

One reason for the high drop-out rate may be the trainee*s awareness of the 
difficulty of finding a job. Parapr^-^essional training, like other work preparation 
programs, has been no guarantee eniployment. Recognition of this has been an 
important reason for the hire-now-train-later philosophy of the Public Service 



The report stated that the inquiries were ''not tightly constructed** to yield data that could be 
statistically ubulated. 

^^Thcre was little agreement on the definition of **preprofessional.** This report hi^Hg;hts the difficul- 
ties aeated by different conceptions. 
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Table 2 

Estimated Number of Paraprofessipnals in 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Services 



Sites 



Program or Legislatiort 



Estimated Number 



State and Local Departments 
of Public Welfare 

Various Public and Private 
SWRS Agencies 

OEO CAP Agencies and Various 
Delegate Agencies 

Various State, County, and 
Local Agencies Administering 
SRS Programs' 

Various State, County, and 
Local Human Sen/ices Agencies 

Community Development Agencies 



Various State and Local 
Rehabilitation Agencies 



1967 Amendments to the , 15,000' 
Social Security Act 

New Careers Projects under 2,000^ 
original Scheuer Amendments 
(1967-1970) 

EGA Title V Work Experience 40,000^ 
Programs 

Public Service Careers 2,000^ 
Program-Pian B 

Public Service Careers 400® 
Program-Plan C, 
New Careers 

Demonstration Cities and 15,000^ 
Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 (Model Cities) 

Vocational Rehabilitation 2,000^ 
Act, 1968 Amendments 

TOTAL 76,400 
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This number represents an unofficial estimate from the Office of Research, Demonstrations, and 
Training (SRS) of the number of para professionals employed in 1971. 

^This number is compiled from data obtained in 115 New Careers projects. These data yielded a 
cumulative estimated total of 20,000 trainees. Of this number it was estimated that 10 percent would be in, 
SWRS programs under this plan (National Institute for New Careers. 1970). 

'^Hiis figure is a conservative estimate. No accurate turnover data are available on paraprofessional 
employment. A cumulat total of 100.000 people has been scaled down by 60 percent to reflect cutbacks 
in OEO programs (Janssen, 1972) and high attrition rates (over 40 percent) in training (DOL, 1971). 

^Based on estimates as of March. 1970 (DOL. 1971). 

^^Current number of trainees in this plan is estimated at 3,800 (DOL. 1971). This figure reflects the 
fact that only about 10 percent of New Careerists are expected to enter SWRS programs (National Institute 
for New Careers, 1970). 

^Hiis number is purely speculative. Current tabulations on resident paraprofessional employment are 
being compiled by the Community Development Administration, HUD. Summaries are not yet available. 

^Estimates based on approximately 15 New Careers projects funded under Sections 4a(2)(C) and 
4a(2)(D) of that legbbtion. Actual data are not available from Rehabilitation Services Administration. 
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Careers Program. In trying to understand the situations from which the data are 
drawn, one must also take into account the limited ability of many employers to 
hire and utilize paraprofessionals. Many writers, describing huge cadres of 
trainees, seem to believe the existing human services systems have an unlimited 
capacity to absorb such people'and place them in useful jobs. This is not the case. 
Regardless of client or agency needs, most establishments are constrained bv 
merit systems, budgets, and future appropriations.^*^ 

There is also turnover after the paraprofessionals are employed. Although 
data are virtually non-existent, predictions of both low turnover and high turn- 
over can be argued. On the! one hand, one might expect long tenures for most 
workers because marginal occupational skills limit their opportpnities for alter- 
native employment. On the other hand, one might predict a high turnover rate 
because the low status associated with paraprofessional jobs gives them little stake 
in a career in the ^WRS field. Many of the factors attributed to high SWRS 
turnover (e.g., lack of promotion opportunities, poor supervision, lack of oppor- 
tunity for professional development, underutilization) by Katzell, et al. (1971) 
are likely to be true for paraprofessional employment as well, if alternative em- 
ployment opportunities are truly absent for most paraprofessionals, we may be 
dealing with low turnover and low morale. Obviously more definitive d. are 
needed. Whatever the situation, however, the mobility patterns of parapiofes- 
sionals, in contrast with those of professional workers, are more likely to be 
determined by local labor market forces than by regional or national ones. 

One final comment is in order with respect to Table 2. The reader will notice 
that it does not include separate estimates for SWRS workers employed in volun- 
tary agencies or in the private sector. Some of these workers may be included in 
the totals for "various delegate and host agencies" under Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) and Community Development Administration (CD A), but we 
have not been able to find any data on paraprofessional employment in the 
private sector of the SWRS field. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKERS 

In addition to compiling information about the number of paraprofessionals, 
we were also interested in synthesizing what was known about their personal j 
characteristics. We wanted to explore more thoroughly the question, "What kind 
of person is the paraprofessional?*' 
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An ilhiftrntion may be found in data provided by Shephard (1969). He surveyed 130 cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more in the effort to find out the number of positions that could be filled by 
paraprofessionals using program funds available at that time (1968). His figures were limited to municipal 
employment. The resulting estinwt^. covering all areas of the human services, totaled 140,689 positions. To 
be sure, when one adds other cities atid includes county, sute, and federal employment, the number would 
be increased substantially « These data, however, suggest that the possibilities for hiring and absorbing para- 
professionals are not unlimited. 

4^ 
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Most of the articles surveyed answered the question in an impressionistic and 
speculative maimer. But there were some that provided specific information about 
paraprofessional workers in a variety of SWRS settings. 

The most frequently reported data dealt with basic demographic character- 
istics (e.g., age, sex, race, education level). Although limited, they dc permit one 
to make preliminary inferences about more basic affective and attitudinal vari- 
ables which by and large are missing from the literature ."^^ Data from a repre- 
sentative sample of studies are summarized in Table 3. 

The table reflects a number of characteristics of demographic research on the 
paraprofessional. First, there is a wide range of sample sizes on which studies are 
based. In the data presented, studies are based on samples raiding from 5 people 
to 10,000. Secondly, many significant types of data are missing. Some studies 
emphasize race; others concentrate on education. With few exceptions there is 
little consistency in the types of demographic data collected. Thirdly, there is 
great divergence in the composition of the variables used. This is particularly true 
of socio-economic status (SES). Some authors (e.g.. Grosser, 1965) use carefully 
defined SES indices. Others (e.g., Cain and Epstein, 1967) leave it mainly to the 
reader's imagination.^ ^ Such wide variation makes it quite difficult to construct a 
demographic composite of the paraprofessional worker. 

A few consistent patterns do emerge from the literature. It is abundantly 
clear, for example, that most paraprofessional workers are female. Three explana- 
tions seem to account for this. First, most of the legislation supporting the para- 
professional movement is directed toward the disadvantaged, and the explicit 
intent of some of this legislation is to provide employment for public assistance 
recipients. Both of these circumstances increase the likelihood that more women 
than men will enter paraprofessional employment. A disproportionate number of 
households headed by females are found among the poor, and mothers receiving 
assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program constitute 
the bulk of welfare recipients who can and want to work. 

Secondly, there is evidence that women enter the social service field, at 
almost all levels, more frequently than men (Katzell, et al., 1971).^^ Finally, the 
limited data available on paraprofessional drop-outs (e.g., Larson, et al., 1969) 
suggest that males may be more likely to leave training programs than females. All 
of these factors combine to create an occupational field in which a majority of 
the workers are women.^ * 



"^^The reader should be forewarned to avoid the pitfalls of a cultural stereotype of ihe paraprofes- 
sional based on "face-sheet" or demographic data. The technical problems associated with sociological 
"typing** were described briefly in Chapter 2. 

"^^This situation is described in a recent article by Haug and Sussnian (1971) on the interpretive 
problems associated with SES indices. 

^^Tliis same trend is clear in paraprofessional programs in the mental healui field (Sobey, 1970). 

^^Editor*s note. This trend toward a "female" occupation seems to be moderating somewhat, at least 
in higher levels of education and employment. Men seem to dominate in top managerial positions and in 
post-master's education. 
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It is also t:lear that the paraprofessiona! is most likely to be a member of a 
racial or ethnic minority, npt because of an inherent appeal in the program but 
because paraprofessionalism is an urban movement directed toward the disad- 
vantaged person with limited occupational experience and often with few market- 

*able skills. In the current situation this often means that the person is black.^^ 
This is not to say that paraprofessionals are exclusively black or that they all 
b^elong to minority groups. Some data (e.g., Brecher, et al., 1968; Grosser, 1965; 
Harvey, et al., 1968; Shostak, 1966) indicate that racial and ethnic groups are 
differentially represented among paraprofessionals in various parts of the country. 
This may reflect varying concentrations of specific minorities in the population as 

^well as^differences In their access to education, training, and steady employment. 

PARAPRpFESSIONAL LIFE STYLES AND ORIENTATIONS 

Empirical investigations involving measurement of psychological and socio- 
logical variables (other chan sex, race, and socio-economic status) are few and far 
between. In the abcence of hard data there is a tendency to construct cultural 
composites of the paraprofessional from ticmographic data, and then attribute 
attitudes, values, and life styles based on general sociological knowledge of such 
cultural groups. We v^ould prefer not to do this. There is too little agreement 
among ^-ociologists about the psychological correhtes of demographic data (e.g., 
socio'^conomic status) to permit this to be done with scientific tigor.^^ In the 
sections that follow we will attempt to describe the mixture of speculation and 
data that presently exists in the literature. The reader should keep in mind that 
our efforts at synthesis should be viewed as summaries rather than as stereotypes. 

THE CONCEPT OF INDIGENOUSNESS 

No discussion of paraprofessional attitudes and orientations could proceed 
without reviewing the notion of indigenousness. This idea has probably done 
more to influence the image of the paraprofessional than any other. The' term first 
came into the literature in the work of Reiff and Riessman in 1963 and .1964. 
Strictly defined,>it means "living naturally in a particular region or environment'' 
(Webster's dictionary, 1970). Thus, the term has geographic (region) and possibly, 
cultural (environment) connotations. Initially, the geographic and cultural con- 
notations of the term appear to have been given equal weight. Reiff and Riessman 
felt that workers should be recruited from, and then deployed'in, the communi- 
ties or neighborhoods from which they originally came. This was seen as a means 

52* 

Editor's note. Another factor is that minority group members (aoiong them, blacks) arc attracted to 
the paraprofessional movement by a desire to change the services delivered. Service programs historically have 
heedless likely to meet thd needs of.the minority than of the majority. 

For more extensive treatment of the methodological problems involved in such inferences, the 
reader is referred to the dutions accompanying the discussion of Harrington's work in Chapter 2. 
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of improving the probabilities of common cultural and experimental attributes 
among workers and their clients. Gradually, the cultural connotation of the term 
became somewhat detached from the geographical connotation and workers were 
to be recruited on the basis of cultural attributes or personal characteristics 
closely implying cultural or experiential attributes. As the years passed 
(1964-1968), writers began to emphasize the cultural implications of indigenous- 
ness insofar as they could be inferred from social class and race. Eventually, it 
came to be used as a means of contrasting paraprofessional similarity (in attitudes 
and. values) with clients and paraprofessional dissimilarity with professionals. 
Originally intended to bridge the cultural distance between professionals and 
clients, the concept has been used, when convenient, to emphasize the cultural 
distance between professionals and paraprofessionals and to maintain that it can- 
not be closed. r u u 

Perhaps the best recent definition of indigenousness has been put forth by 
Grosser (1969a). He defines indigenous workers as 

. . . those who reside in the target area, engage in social, economic and 
political processes similar to those of program participants, and are 
matched with them on such characteristics as social class, race, eth- 
nicity, religion, language, culture, and mores, (p. 123) 

Grosser's definition, reflecting very strongly the early thinking of Reiff, Riessman, 
Pearl, and Gartner, has been elaborated by Teare (1971), who identifies two 
major dimensions of indigenousness: cultural affiliation with the client group; and 
shared problem experiences. Both definitions emphasize the importance of 
demographic similarities between paraprofessional and client. This notion is the 
key to understanding the role the indigenous worker has played in the paraprofes- 
sional movement. j l ■ -i 

.In advocating the use of the indigenous worker, it was argued that similar 
antecedents as indicated by biographical history will result in simUar attitudes and 
value orientations.^" Thus, if one selects workers on the basis of demographic 
characteristics, one is indirectly selecting on the basis of attitudinal and value 
characteristics. Given demographic simUarities between workers and clients, more 
fundamental similarities will exist. It is these deeper cultural similarities that are 
presumed to result in greater client acceptance of services, better communication 
between agency and' client, and a fuller understanding of client needs leading to 
more effective services.^ ^ It is easy to see why the concept of indigenousness has 

S^The converse of thU position must also be assumed; different antecedent histories will result in 
divergent (and possibly incompatible) value and attitude orientations. 

S^It is i......edbteiy evident that this sequence implies a complex cause-effect chain of events. Con- 

trolled, empirical validation of such a process has not yet taken place. Studies linking mdigenousnew to 
service performance aie not available. The work of Grosser (1965) is a step in this duecMon. Also m question 
in view of current sociological controversy, is the determinism implied by the emphaiis on environ rnental 
influences. We do not discount the possibUity of such connections being valid. We are simply commenting on 
the fact that most writers, at least in this field, seem to have already made the leap on the basis of assumed 
rather than empirically demonstrated relationships between demographic and psychological variables. 
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played such an important role in at least two of the major motives for using 
paraprofessionals: increasing the effectiveness of services; and providing helper- 
therapy experiences. For the latter, similarity of motive between helper and client 
is basic. 



Table 4 



Attitudes and Life Styles of Paraprofessionals 



1. Have a life style which is basically expressive. They derive little security irdm family or 
institutional relationships. Consequently, they are not socialized to seek solutions to 
problems through organizations (Rainwater, 1968). v 



2. Tend to be fatalistic about an individual's ability to affect his lif^n any. major or 
significant way (Grosser, 1969b). 

3. Approach the job situation with a mixture of motives. Most have self-centered reasons for 
becoming paraprofessionals. Altruism is not an important consideration (Gannon, 1968). 

4. Because of demographic background they can move freely in a community. There is no 
need to be concerned about validating themselves to clients (Pearl and Riessman, 1965). 

5. Tend not to be judgnriental and moralistic with respect to behavior such as drinking, 
illegitimacy, continuous unemployment (Grosser, 1969b). 

6. Tend to be quite direct and oriented toward taking quick action. Tend to be impatient 
with delays and a good deal of verbal behavior (Brager, 1965; Grosser, 1969b). 

7. Place more emphasis on external life circumstances than on internal characteristics of 
people. Consequently, they see problems more as externally caused than the result of 
internal deficiencies (Riessman, 1965a; Brager, 1965). » 



8. Likely to be skeptical and suspicious of bureaucratic authority. This comes from both 
lack of experience with organizations and from past histories of exploitation (Brager, 
1965; Gannon, 1968). - « 

9. Have a basic work style which tends to be informal. Place little emphasis on formal 
constraints like channels of communication and confidential data. Tend more toward 
congeniality and friendliness than toward objectivity and detachment (Brager, 1965; 
Grosser, 1969b; Otis, 1965; Pearl and Riessman, 1965). 

10. Have an eclectic and pragmatic approach to problem solving. This results-in spontaneity 
and impatience with heavy err tsis on nr>ethodology (Riessman, 19^5a). 

11. Likely to be more comfortable with concrejte tasks, problems, and methods. Impatient 
with abstractions (Pearl and Riessman, 1965). . 

12. Are impatient with planning activities. Tend also to view plans as promises (Larson, et al. 
1969). 




LIFE STYLES AND ORIENTATIONS 



Descriptions of para professional life styles have been drawn from three 
major sources. The first is inferences of what such workers might be like from 
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sociological and psychological research on disadvantaged groups in our society. 
Rainwater's (1968) work is a good examjple of this. The second is actual contact 
with paraprofessionals in programs. Although not psychological in orientation, it 
is a rici: source of leads on behavioral attributes of paraprofessionals for future 
measurement. Much of the work of Riessman falls into this category. The third 
source is sociological and psychological studies on the paraprofessionals them- 
selves. These involve the use of scales or other systematic observations, e.g., 
V Ahearn/1969), Gannon (1968)-, and Grosser (1965). 

. There is enough consistency in the different efforts to warrant an attempt at 
synthesis.. Table 4 contains a listing of the attributes, attitudes, and life styles 
derived from the sources mentioned. 

TJiese ar^ the major attributes of the life style, job style, and general orienta- 
tion of the paraprofessional worker appearing in '•he literature, though in setting 
them forth we have used only a limited number of references. It is easy to see 
why there is a tendency to stereotype the paraprofessional. There is also a 
tendency to contrast these attributes with stereotypes of the professional (e.g., 
formal, detached, process-oriented, abstract, middle-class) and to postulate many 
sources of inevitable tension and friction. 

All of these variables are potentially amenable to research, but so far no 
systematic attempt has been undertaken on a large scale. The basic assumption is 
that the demography of disadvantage results in the characterizations listed. More 
importantly, it is assumed that these attributes are clearly related to effective job 
performance and good work adjustment. Preliminary empirical findings in the 
work of Ahearn (1969) and Grosser (1966) indicate the need for more research 
on the paraprofessional life style and its relationship to past history and sub- 
sequent occupational performance. ^ ^ 



* These data will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. 



CHAPTER 4 
THE USE OF PARAPR OFESSION ALS 

SUMMARY \ 

\ « 

Five mOtive\^for the use of paraprofessionals have been identified in the 
literature: solving the problems created by a shortage of skilled SWRS manpower; 
creating employmetk opportunities for the unemployed poor; increasing the ef 
ficiency of SWRS^delii^ry systems; increasing the. effectiveness of SWRS delivery 
systems; and providing helper-therapy experiencesjor workers. These motives are 
rarely reduced to their simplest expression! and separated. When they are their 
incompatibilities become clear for they offer different benefits to different 
parties who have a stake in the SWRS system, and they call for different ap- 
proaches to job construction. ^ 

Two job construction approaches are generally used: 

• Job factoring starts with tasks as they are currently performed in vari- 
ous jobs. It takes these tasks, groups them into homogeneous clusters, 
and creates new jobs from these clusters. In the service fields it is 
assumed that the less difficult, or lower level, tasks can be assigned to 
less skillful workers. 

• Job df*i>elopment focuses initially on needs and problems rather than on 
existing jobs. Once these needs liave been defined end categorized, tasks'- 
are designed to meet them. Task assignments pay little heed to tradi- 
tional boundaries between professional and paraprofessional activities 
but are determined instead by who can do them best.. 

Job factoring seems to be useful in relieving manpower shortages, dealing 
with unemployment, and achieving some operational efficiencies. Job develop 
ment holds promise of increasing the effectiveness of service delivery, providing 
therapeutic work experience, and providing opportunities for worker growth and 
advancement. 

Because the motives for employing paraprofessionals are usually not clear, 
job factoring and job development are not uidely disaissed in the SWRS litera- 
ture. However, there is a good deal of material oti methods of task assignment, the 
most common of which are: 

• Underfilling—Positions are filled by per.<ons who may or may not have 
the required skills at the time the tasks are assigned to them. One 
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simply hopes for the best and provides, whatever on-the-job training can 
be made available, 

• Case EHfferentiation-pte caseload of an agency is revieived and each 
case evaluated tvith respect to problem severity. Severe problems are 
assigned to fully'trained workers and less severe problems to less-trained 
workers, 

• Episode of Sennce-Clients are grouped on the basis of similarity of 
need. Teams of staff members sxre then formed to carry out a series of 
activities which may or may not cut across these client groups, 

• Ta^k Differentiation-Tasks are evaluated by ^the complexity of skills 
^ required to perfortn them. Complex tasks are assigned to professionals 

atid less complex to paraprofessionals. 

• Cltent Vubierability I Worker Autonomy-Assignments arc made on the 
basis of tivo determinations: the client's susceptibility to hartn by a 
worker, and a worker's ability to function without supervision. Clients 
thought to be highly vulnerable and cases requiring a high degree of 
independent judgmoit are assigned to fully-trained workers, 

A number of writers have specified roles or functions for paraprofessional 
worker^. Generally, tivo themes nm through this literature. Tlxe first is the notion 
of task relief-freeing the professional for duties suited to his training. Tfie second 
stresses the uniqueness of paraprofessionals and emphasizes autonomy and rela- 
tively high discretion in paraprofessional activity. 
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In Chapter 2 the five motives for using paraprofessionals were described: 

• the desire to compensate for the shortage of skilled SWRS manpower, 
particularly of workers trained at the graduate level; 

• the desire to increase employment opportunities for disadvantaged 
workers and the unemployed poor; 

• the desire to develop an efficient division of labor so that manpower 
with different levels of skill could be assigned appropriate duties; 

• the desire to modify organizations so that the resulting service delivery 
system would be more directly related to the problems of clients and 
more efficient in meeting their needs; and 

• the desire to provide work experience in which workers, by helping 
clients with problems similar to their own, improve their social func- 
tioning and become better prepared for work.^ 

All of these motives are present in the movement but are emphasized to 
different degrees by the different groups giving it shape and direction. People 
speaking for the professional organizations (e.g.. National Association of Social 
Workers, American Public Welfare Association, National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion) emphasize the first and third motives: to meet the shortage of traditionally 
trained SWRS workers and to evolve a division of labor which would use the skills 
of professionals more efficiently.^^ The literature on the publicly-funded work 
preparation programs (with the exception of the Economic Opportunity Act) 
emphasizes the second motive. Here, the purpose seems mainly to open up the 
SWRS field, by whatever means, to the marginal worker. Those who advocate the 
New Careers philosophy emphasize the fourth and fifth motives.^ ^ Their writings, 
more than any others, question the relevance of the traditional SWRS service 
model and argue for the unique contribution that can be made by the indigenous 
worker. Their quarrel with the division of labor is not on the grounds of ef- 
ficiency but on the score that the exJsting system prevents certain roles from 



Editor's Note. The desire to create new ways for people to prepare for work and new ways for them 
to advance in work is a particularly strong motive in the New Careers stream of the paraprofessional 
movement. The credentials system, which controb entry and promotion in professional jobs in the human 
services by requiring a fixed number of years of schooling or a degree, had come under criticism at about the 
same time as the paraprofessional movement was takinR shape. Opponents of the credentials system were 
natural allies of the advocates of paraprofessionalism, and their criticism of the credentials system became a 
dominant theme in the New Careers movement. It is likely that the motive of creating new pathways to work 
preparation and new systems for promotion and advancement is the single most important motive among 
paraprofessionals themselves and among New Careers advocates. 

This motive is likely to ffow in importance because it relates die paraprofessional movement to the 
needs of a new and apparently growing constituency: the white, middle-class, school dropouts and counter- 
culturists of the late 1960*s and early 1970V. This group's rejection of the credentials system is implicit in 
their actions; their support of the paraprofessional movement may become explicit as they seek access to jobs 
and find their way blocked by traditional credential requirements. 
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Various attempts to formulate such a division of labor are discussed in later sections of this chapter. 

^^£ditor*s Note. As previously noted, the New Careers philosophy placed as much emphasis on new 
means of career advancement for workers without traditional schooling and rredentials as it did oo improving 
service delivery. The helper-therapy motive was not as important to the broad New Careers constituency as it 
was to the architects of the New Careers philosophy and professionals directing New Careers programs. 
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being played and thus reduces its effectiveness, and that it denies lower-level entry 
workers a footing on viable career ladders because of credential barriers. 

BENEFICIARIES OF THE MOVEMENT 

What is important in this study is not that the para professional movement is 
propelled by several motives, but rather that different motives have led to dif- 
ferent actions which resulted in quite different consequences for the number and 
kind of paraprofessionals hired and used. 

Grosser et al. (1969) and Katan (1970) have attempted, to separate these 
motives. When they are separated their incompatibilities becom^earer, for their 
benefits vary in kind and degree for the various parties who have a stake in the 
SWRS delivery system-the professions, the or^nizations and agencies, the para- 
professionals, the clients, and the public at large. 

In an unpublished manuscript, Katan (1970) examined the content of these 
motives and tried to determirie who would benefit most from their implementa- 
tion. We have summarized the results of his analysis in Table 5.*^ 

The table highlights an observation made earlier that there were three major 
types of beneficiaries: those who profit most from the first and third niulivcs; 
those who stand to gain from the second motive; and those benefited by the 
fourth and fifth. 

We should thus find three major 'constituencies for paraprofessionalism. This, 
in fact, is the case. The first is composed of the disciplines, the professional 
associations, and the organizations (e.g., agencies, schools) they are responsible 
for staffing. These are the constituents for whom the first and third motives will 
have the most pay-off and therefore the most appeal. Much of their writing, as 
stated in Chapter 2, has emphasized the manpower shortage and the need to 
develop formsJ models of task differentiation designed to free the professional 
from duties below his skills. Most have emphasized the useful, but subordinate, 
role the para professional can play. 

The second constituency is the public at large. This group, unaware of the 
technical difficulties but concerned about the, increasing tax burden of SWRS 
systems, is attracted by the second motive. It Holds out the promise of a reduc- 
tion in unemployment and a decrease in the nu^mber of people on welfare. Much 
of the legislation and policy for w^rk preparation programs (e.g., MDTA, WIN, 
PSC) placed a good deal of emphasis on these themes. 

The third major constituency comprises the paraprofessionals themselves and 
the client groups from which many of them came. Their cause Is served by the 
fourth and fifth motives, which stress the need to make SWRS systems more 
relevant and effective through client-paraprofessional participation. As typified by 
the New Careers literature, writings in support of this constituency do not merely 



^^Katon*s original article identified seven major motives. Since some of these were considered to be 
interrelated, they have been reduced to the five used here. 
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Tables 
Moii.'es and Beneficiaries 







Beneficiaries 




Motives 


Professions 


Organizations 


Paraprofessionafs 


Cfients 


Public 


1. 


Deal with 

manpower 

shortage 




XX 


XXX 




X 


* 


2. 


Cope with 
unemployment 




X 




XX 


XXX 


3. 


Increase 

service 

efficiency 




XX 


XXX 




X 




4. 


Increase 

service 

effectiveness 






XX 


XXX 


X 


5. 


Provide 

therapeutic 

work 

experience 






X 


XXX 


XX 





XXX = primary benefit 
XX = secondary benefit 
X = least benefit 

stress the need to create entry jobs, but to modify personnel systems so that these 
entry jobs are the first step in a career. This literature places emphasis on the 
independent work role of the paraprofessional, valuable in its own right. 

When the beneficiaries of paraprofessionalism are identified it becomes clear 
that there is something in it for everyone. The question that remains is why a 
movement with a broad base of appeal should be so controversial. There appear to 
be at least four reasons for this: 

• Many technical problems need to be solved before viable models for the 
differential use of staff can be developed. An illustration is the diffi- 
culty of finding an acceptable rationale for the assignment of tasks to 
workers. 

• The various motives are based upon different assumptions about what 
kinds and how much change in organizational structure, staffing pat- 
terns, types of services, curricula, and merit classifications are requii^d. 

• Given limited resources, not ail objectives can be implemented lat the 
same»tim(*. Whenever priorities must be set, some th are done at the 
expense of others. 
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• Different motives call for different strategies. Debates on strategy are 
often thinly veiled confrontations betv^een two or more conflicting 
motives. 

JOB CONSTRUCTION STRATEGIES 

Once a commitment to the need for paraprofessionals has been made, the 
next step is to construct jobs for them to perform. Many of the patterns for using 
paraprofessionals are derived from two methods of job construction: job factoring 
and job development. 

Job Factoring 

When there is a shortage of people to provide needed services or when there 
is pressure to hire large numbers of unemployed people, methods of job construc- 
tion that produce more jobs quickly are favored. A typical approach has been to 
carry out job factoring as described by Fine (1967a) and Teare and McPheeters 
(1970). Job factoring has been a traditional way of constructing jobs in the 
industrial sector, and owes its origins in the United States to the concept of 
scientific management introduced in the early 1900's. 

Job factoring starts with an array of tasks as they are currently performed in 
various jobs. It takes these tasks, separates and classifies them in homogeneous 
clusters, and creates new jobs from these clusters.^ ^ In the human service fields it 
is assumed that less skilled workers can be assigned less difficult, lower-level tasks, 
which then serve as the base for paraprofessional positions. This method of alloca- 
tion when looked at from, the professional's point of view is called task relief 
(Denham and Shalz, 1969), because it relieves the profession;il of tasks for which 
his higher-level training is not required. 

Since the method involves an apportioning of tasks based on skill and diffi- 
culty, the resulting jobs, both professional and paraprofessional, are likely to be 
more or less homogeneous. In addition, there is a uuilt-in status distinction 
between professional and paraprofessional because paraprofessional jobs are con- 
structed by splitting off the lower-level tasks. 

The method has some advantages: jobs can be developed quickly; specific 
standards of performance can be defined; training times can be shortened ap- 
preciably because the jobs are homogeneous; and the traditional areas of expertise 
cherished by professionals are not threatened. 

Job factoring may relieve manpower shortages, deal with unemployment, 
and achieve a high degree of operational efficiency. It seems to have the ad- 
vantages traditionally ascribed to specialization, and has been the method most 
talked about by those who speak from the perspective of the professions and 
disciplines in the SWRS field. 

^^Homogeneous usk clusters are usks which are similar in the complexity of worker behaviors 
involved, the performance standards which must be met, and the levels of skill and training required. 
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It also has disadvantages. Jobs tend to be repetitious and can result in a high 
incidence of boredom among workers; the paraprofessional positions can become 
low-status dead-end jobs without opportunities for employee development, and 
the procedure can aggravate status differences, widening rather than closing the 
gap between professionals and paraprofessionals. It is these weaknesses that the 
advocates of the New Careers approach have criticized. As Gartner (1971) has 
correctly pointed out, without the range of employee supportive services, ade- 
quate training, and access to educational credentials, job factoring leaves a great 
deal to be desired as a long-range strategy. 

Perhaps its most fundamental shortcoming is that it is not likely to increase 
the relevance and effectiveness of services— che fourth motive for employing para- 
professionals described earlier, if client or worker needs are not being met by the 
existing system, the jobs constructed by factoring are unlikely to '-onect this 
deficiency. In fact, the resulting specialization and referral of the client to several 
workers may actually reduce the-likelihood that the needs of the client will be 
served. 

Job Development 

An alternative to job factoring is job development. When applied to the 
SWRS field, job development rests on two basic assumptions described by Fine 
(1967a): 

• jobs come into being in response to either the needs of the public or the 
problems of the professions; 

• since need? are usually broader than the purview of professions re- 
spondhig CO them, the match between the needs and coverage should be 
reviewed periodically. 

This method focuses on needs and problems rather than on existing jobs, and, 
once these needs have been defined and categorized, proceeds to design tasks to 
meet them. The emphasis in this method is on the work that must be done to 
meet objectives. Current job classifications— whether professional or paraprofes- 
sional— do not control the design and distribution of tasks. After tasks have been 
identified and obsolete tasks eliminated, both the old and new tasks are grouped 
into new clusters of activity. 

As with job factoring, job development has certain inherent virtues. Its most 
important asset is its emphasis on the relevance and effectiveness of services. 
Because it assumes that tasks as they are currently performed may not be meeting 
present needs, there is more likelihood that new kinds of tasks (involving services 
not currently being delivered) may emei^c. Conversely, if existing activities arc no 
longer necessary, they may be abandoned. In addition, since activities are not 
initially reviewed within the framework of existing jobs and status hierarchies, the 
tasks derived by this method are not associated with current boundaries or divi- 
sions of labor. If job boundaries need to be expanded or contracted, if services 
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need to be added or dropped, if structural changes need to be made in organiza- 
tions, job development has the flexibility to do them all.^^ 

Yet it has its shortcomings. Many see it as a more complicated procedure 
than job factoring, more time-consuming and slower to show results. It assumes 
the participation of a wide range of people, including clients at times, in identi- 
fying needs and problems. Candid interactions from such an exchange are difficult 
to achieve, however, and when attained are not always placid. Finally, since it 
permits free traffic across job boundaries, it threatens those professionals who 
wish to preserve traditional distinctions. 

Summary 

We have related the major motives for using paraprofessiopals to two meth- 
ods of job construction. 

Job factoring yields short-range results and can quickly increa^^e the number 
of jobs. It protects professional boundaries and assumes that present services are 
relevant and effective. It has had a great appeal for decision makers who view 
problems from the standpoint of the professions and the existing service delivery 
systems. 

Job development seems to be a more difficult and time-consuming tech- 
nique. U is more concf^rned with the alignment of jobs to service needs and 
available manpower than with the creation of large numbers of new jobs. It 
ignores traditional job boundaries and, when applied with maximum vigor, can be 
used to change the very structure of the service-delivery systems. It has had a 
great appea! for policy makers who view problems from the perspective of the 
clients an4 the paraprofessionals. 

These niorhods are rarely referred to by name in the literature because they 
are seldom recognized as explicit strategies for implementing paraprofessional 
manpower objectives.^ Nevertheless, they both call for eventual decisions about 
how labor will be divided and tasks assigned in SWRS activities. 

METHODS OF ASSIGNING JOBS 

Any discussion of paraprofessional assignments should proceed within the 
broader context of how job and task assignments are made to a full range of 
workers. This section will survey various techniques which have been proposed as 
useful guidelines. 



Editor's Note. Job development is more hkely than job factonng to meet the demands of paiapro- 
ji", ssipnals and New Careers advocates for opportunities for worker growth and development. To the extent 
th*t the needs and problems of workers arc considered along with those of clients and organizations, the 
former method seems more hkcly to create new pathways to job preparation and advancement. 

Hie exceptions to this statement arc the writings of Elston (1967), Ferman (1968), Fine (1967a), 
Wiley .ind Fine (1969). Ornati (1969). and Teare and McPheeters (1970). 
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Underfilling 

The device most frequently used is one known as underfilling, which involves 
filling positions with persons who may or may not have the required skills at the 
time the tasks are assigned to them. Its use in the social welfare field has been 
described by Denham and Shatz (1969). In the paraprofessional movement this 
usually means filling professional positions with paraprofessional workers in those 
situations where standards are not clear or feedback is remote. More often than 
not one simply hopes f^. ''he best and provides whatever on-the-job training can 
be made available. Because of the random nature of the procedure, any success 
that may be obtained is very difficult to duplicate and build into a permanent 
scheme for using personnel. Because of the absence of clear standards and feed- 
back, the untoward consequences of work performed in underfilled positions tend 
not to be visible immediately. It is worth mentioning as a technique, however, 
because of its frequent use. 

We shall be discussing material from the social welfare literature alone, since 
we could find no comparable emphasis on staffing techniques in the rehabilitation 
field, and shall draw heavily on the work of Barker and Briggs (1966, 1968). Their 
work, which resulted in an excellent evaluative review of the literature, was done 
in association with the planning of staffing patterns in a hospital setting. 

Case Unit of Differentiation ^ 

This rationale, described by Finestone (1964b), focuses on the case or client 
as the basic unit for making assignments. The caseload of an agency is reviewed 
and each case is evaluated according to problem severity. Clients with severe 
problems are assigned to fully-trained workers, usually those who have a master of 
social work (MSW) degree. Clients with less severe problems are assigned to 
vyorkers with less training, usually those who have a bachelor's degree. This idea 
could be evfended to allow assignment of clients with the least severe problems to 
paraprofessionals. 

The assumption is that all the work on clients with severe pro! 'ems requires 
a professional's skill and knowledge, while none of the tasks to be d jne for clients 
whose problems are less severe requires such skills. Since multi-problem clients are 
frequently involved, such a clear differentiation of skills is usually not feasible. 
Though it has the advantage of giving the client a single worker to whom he can 
relate, the method usually ends up by underusing the professional and overusing 
the paraprofessional. 

Episode of Service 

Barker and Briggs (1968) advocated a method of work assignments which 
they called the episode of service. In their method one begins by formulating 
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typologies for groups of clients. Agency goals for each group are then determined 
and are evaluated according to the range of activities needed to deliver the appro- 
priate services, the ability of the agency staff to provide these activities, and the 
needs of the clients. Teams of staff members are formed to carry out units of 
related activities, or episodes of service, that may or may not cut across client 
groups. The fulfillment of agency goals depends on each team's successfully com- 
pleting its episode of service. 

This approach attempts to achieve more flexibility in assignments by focus- 
ing on clusters of activity and by using a team of workers possessing different 
skills. There is still the now-familiar problem of developing typologies of clients 
who have similar problems or needs. Furthermore, it may be difficult to distribute 
task assignments, including team leadership, among various team members. 

Task Unit of Differentiation 

This method, also described by Finestone, evaluates the complexity of tasks 
associated with the services rendered by an agency.^"* Complex tasks requiring a 
high .measure of skill or training are assigned to tully-trained professionals, less 
complex tasks to less-trained workers. This technique is job factoring under a 
different name. 

A prerequisite to employing this method is a fairly precise knowledge of the 
skills of all staff members-a virtual impossibility in large agencies. In addition, 
tasks tend to occur in natural sequences in which the range of complexity is 
sometimes fairly broad. Thus, unless differentiation in assignments and proce- 
dures descends to the level of minute specialization, as in industrial production 
lines, professionals will still be underused at times and paraprofessionals upon 
occasion will be taxed beyond their skills. 

Qient Vulnerability/Worker Autonomy 

Richan (1962) proposed another approach based on the notions of client 
vulnerability and worker autonomy. Vulnerability refers to a client's suscepti- 
bility CO harm by a worker who may not have "built-in social work values, 
knowledge, and skills." Autonomy refers to a worker's ability to function in- 
dependently of supervision. Richan blended these two notions into a method of 
case assignment. Clients judged to be highly vulnerable are assigned to fully- 
trained professionals, those with low vulnerability to lesser-trained workers. This 
methocl could be extended to paraprofessionals in cases of low client vulnerability 
when specific guides (manuals, checklists) can be used for delivering services. 



In addition to the technical problems of defining tasks in the SWRS fields there is a good deal of 
uncertainty about the basis of task difricalty or complexity. Briggs, ct al. (1970) have begun research on this 
problem. The reader interested in this area should consult their work. 
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This method, of course, begs the question of how client vulnerability will be 
determined. In many other respects it involves case differentiation and has the 
difficulties we have described in our discussion of that method. 



Other Strategies 

Anderson and Dockhorn (1965), like Finestone, also focused on task differ- 
entiation, but specified more clearly the criteria by which tasks are assigned. They 
indicated, that appropriate tasks for paraprofessionals are those that can be 
screened by professionals, are within a range of skills that can be taught in a short 
in-service training program, are repetitive in t'^rms of approach, and lend them- 
selves to a prescription of method before action begins. 

Teare and McPheeters (1970), in developing a set of roles and functions for 
social welfare workers, indicated that tasks can be grouped and work assigned on 
the basis of the client being served (the case), the objectives of the activities, the 
skill level of the workers, the task similarities (task differentiation), and the 
logistics of the work setting. They stated that all of these aspects might have to be 
considered at one time or another as a basis for staffing assignments. Their recom- 
mendations were that principal emphasis be given to the blend of task similarities 
and objectives. Using combinations of these in various clusters, they defined a 
range of roles that paraprofessionals might play. 



Summary 

Techniques for the assignment of work to paraprofessionals have been for- 
mulated almost exclusively in the social welfare literature. Little discussion of this 
topic can be found in the rehabilitation literature. The choice of optimal methods 
of task assignments is far from clear and is baj>ed on heuristic rather than em- 
pirical criteria. Highly specific research on task definitions, client risks, task 
complexity, and worker skills is required before definitive guidelines can be de- 
veloped. 

Most techniques have concentrated on breaking down existing services, tasks, 
and cases into smaller work units to make work assignments to paraprofessionals 
on a job factoring or task relief basis. 

The literature we have covered by no means tells the full story. The litera- 
ture in New Careers, for example, puts relatively little emphasis on how to make 
task assignments. It covers this topic implicitly in discussing roles that paraprofes- 
sionals, particularly those who are indigenous, can play. For these writers, what 
gets done is not easily separated from who does it. Consequently, we have decided 
to deal with New Careers staffing considerations in those sections describing the 
nature of paraprofessional attitudes. p /\ 
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THE NATURE OF PARAPROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Much of the early work on the duties and tasks of SWRS paraprofessionals 
had a cautious and conservative flavor. In the early 1960's the use of the parapro- 
fessional was a new and not widely accepted proposal for mitigating problems 
posed by expanding services and staff shortages in the field. As the movement 
gained acceptability the flavor of the writing changed. The scope of the parapro- 
fessionaPs responsibilities was expanded and published material became more 
specific about the nature of his duties. But the literature still deals more with the 
need for such workers than with formulations of their tasks. 

In this section we shall summarize the limited material dealing specifically 
with the use of paraprofessionals, their roles and tasks. We shall also include 
discussions of autonomy, discretion, and deployment as the material permits. 

Patterns of Use in Social Welfare Services 

In 1962, the National Association of Social Workers published a monograph 
.entitled Utilization of Personnel in Social Work which proposed the use of para- 
professionals as case aides. It argued that the primary purpose of an aide, who 
should be used only in conjunction with trained staff, was to relieve professionals 
of responsibilities that did not require their skill. But it cautioned against gen- 
eralizations of what case aides should do since clients' needs had to be examined 
individually. Another section of the document advocated that approaches to the 
use of paraprofessionals should isolate the task as the key variable for formulating 
jobs, and give less importance to the nature of the clientele and t^"* agency 
situation. 

In 1965, the Division of State Merit Systems (DSMS) and Bureau of Family 
Services (BFS), HEW, published guidelines for the planning of jobs and careers for 
au?:iliaiy staff in public welfare. The focus of such jobs was to be on specialized 
tasks, but these guidelines went beyond the relatively narrow task relief phi- 
losophy of the NASW document. 

Four functional types were recommended: 

• Administrative Aides, who would take over tasks that were essentially 
administrative and clerical but part of the social worker's job. 

• Research and Statistical Assistants^ who would fill administrative as- 
sistant positions that required greater responsibility and judgment. 

• Household Helpers and HomemakerSy who would perform tasks in- 
volving service to clients in their own homes to facilitate their move- 
ments about the community. These would be routine, time-limited 
tasks performed under the client's direction and the agency's adminis- 
trative supervision. 

• Neighborhood Workers y who would use informal contact^s in neighbor- 
hoods to help individuals and families avail themselves of public welfare 
services. 

bx 
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These recommendations incorporated the traditional task relief functions for 
the Administrative Aide and the Research Assistant, but did include two positions 
whose tasks would be performed outside the agency settin[ .id would be far less 
subordinated to the a^^tivities of professionals. 

In their 1964 ponograph Reiff and Riessman identified two major roles for 
paraprofessional^i^^One role merely extended the influence of the professional 
worker, reducing the burdens he carried and reflecting agency values, attitudes, 
and objectives. The second role, which was to become the more visible of the 
two, conceiwed of a person who would be an extension of the client and the 
community, and whose activities and personal characteristics would be in- 
separable. This person, the indigenous worker, would do what he did because of 
whp he was. His essential value would be as a bridge between the agency and the 
client group because his indigenousness would give him a unique ability to com- 
municate with both groups. 

Reiff and Riessman envisioned a strategy that would be "a created unity 
between the skilled specialist from the helping professions and trained workers 
from the groups being helped" (page 2). It v/ss this spirit of the grass roots 
involvement of people that made the idea compatible with the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and its subsequent amendments. The New Careers philosophy became 
the guide for the use of manpower in the War on Poverty, which in turn was the 
vehicle by which client participation, community action, and system change were 
to take piace. Through the influence of the EOA, New Careerists and indigenous 
workers became closely associated with CAP agencies and other anti-poverty pro- 
grams. New Careerists became the links between clients and agencies. They served 
as interpreters of client needs and were asked to develop and deliver new services. 
As a result, they began to function with some degree of autonomy. 

Subsequent patterns of use reflected some of this diversity.^ In 1965, Otis 
defined three types of functions for auxiliary personnel: 

• Nonprofessional—'mwoWmg the performance of clerical, mechanical, 
maintenance and generally routine tasks. 

• Subprofessiond—SLSsisiing the professional by performing tasks that 
formerly had been part of the professional's job, including filling out 
forms, determining whether simple eligibility requirements had been 
met, and providing simple well-defined services. 

• New Careerist— inwolwing tasks which had not been performed or had 
been poorly performed by the professional because of his middle-class 
or ethnic background. 

This classification again reflects the dual stream of paraprofessionalism. Two 
functions are designed to relieve the professional of the burden of unrelated or 
simple service responsibilities, the third is obviously in line with the Reiff and 
Riessman philosophy.^ ^ 



Subsequent federal mandates requiring the administrative separation of services for payments have 
resulted In an autonomous class of paraprofessionals, the eligibility technician. 
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In 1966, Lc Vinson and Schiller also proposed a three-way classification 
predicated on slightly different criteria: 

• Preprofessionals were people who expected to begin a professional 
career in the near. future and, in a sense, were serving an apprenticeship. 

• Seniiprofessionals were people who would work as^ closely with profes- 
sional staff as the preprofessionals but at work which required fewer 
skills. The main difference here was one of agency and worker ex- 

^ pectations. o 

• Subprofessionals were people least concerned with professional stand- 
ards whose functions would be to provide the many mechanical, cleri- 

■ cal, or maintenance services that agencies need. 

However, Otis, and Levinson and Schiller are concerned with making broad 
distinctions in order to highlight basic conceptual differences rather than setting 
up a rationale specifying the exact nature of paraprofessional work activity. 

Later work in the New Careers literature reflected a concern that role 
descriptions for indigenous paraprofessionals were not enough.. Even though they 
were permitted to carry out functions for which their backgrounds were ideally 
suited, further adjustments had to be made in personnel systems. Elston's (1967) 
work, typifying thi.^ approach, called for a basic realignment of staffing patterns. 
She advocated: 

• new kinds of workers (indigenous) carrying out new kinds of services 
(the job development thrust); 

• an examination and restructuring of professional assignments; 

• the use of professional-paraprofessional teams rather than a staffing 
pattern predicated on rigid hierarchical structures; 

• a range of supportive services to help new workers adjust to the world 
of work ; and 

• greater opportunities and incentives (e.g., education, training) for up- 
ward and horizontal mobility 

Larson, et al. (1968) provided a design for expanded New Careerist functions 
that remains a fair description. They talked about thre^^ major functional ob- 
jectives for paraprofessionals: influencing points of view; therapeutic activities; 
and service roles. 

Under influencing points of view they placed the activities associated with 
orienting clients and serving as a bridge. Orienting refers to the worker's attempts 
to increase the client*s awareness of issues and problems confronting him in the 
community, the bridge functions involve a variety of linkage activities. Of central 
importance was the hope that professionals would accept the worker*s inter- 
pretation of activities and services that should be carried out by the agency. 

^^Thc work of Fcrman (1968), Fine (1967a), and Wiley and Fine (1969) published during the same 
period, emphasized a systems approach to the use of manpower. It reflected an mcreasing awareness that 
optimum paraprofessional use required fairly extensive modification in personnel and organizational sub 
systems. Recent work by Fine and Wiley (1971) has resulted in the development of a "task bank" generated 
from data in public welfare agencies. This material also higlilights the requirements for comprehensive 
analysis of job functions. 
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Under therapeutic activities were included the notions of support, helping, 
and intervention. The supportive role involves listening to clients' problems, ac- 
companying them to job interviews to provide moral support, and generally 
providing friendship in times of stress. The helping role requires more specific 
knowledge on the part of the worker in providing advice on such matters as 
comparative shopping, legal rights, and eligibility for services and financial as- 
sistance. The intervention role, the most complex of the paraprofessional thera- 
peutic activities, involves establishing a relationship with a client or his family for 
the purpose of assisting the professional in counseling. It was felt that the para- 
professional could more easily gain rapport with the client and would be more 
sensitive to his reactions to counseling. 

The service roles included those of expediter, outreach worker, and 
developer. The expediter performs routine clerical, mechanical, and personal 
duties when these are part of a team effort. Examples include telephoning com- 
munity agencies to obtain data about clients, running office machines, or escort- 
ing elderly people to appointments (e.g., to see a doctor). Outreach personnel are 
charged with going out into the community to seek the hard-core or delinquency- 
prone who are not likely to come to agencies on their own. These workers recruit 
for employment programs and work with teen gangs on the streets. The developer 
is primarily concerned with attempting to secure employment for clients. He 
represents the agency in conversations with firms and organizations needing per- 
sonnel. In many instances, actual job placement and follow-up are seen to be part 
of his role. 

In 1970, Teare and McPheeters published a monograph outlining roles that 
workers at different levels in social welfare might play. The monograph, based on 
a series of symposia, attempted co broaden paraprofessional use even further by 
proposing activities within 12 roles for different workers: 

• Outreach Worker-v/ovld reach out into the community to find people 
with problems, encourage them to seek help, and follow up to assure 
that they continued toward a fulfillment of their needs. 

• Brofeer-would help people get needed services by assessing the situ- 
.ation, determining the alternative resources, preparing and counseling 
the people, contacting the appropriate service, and assuring that clients 
got to it and were served. 

• Advocate—v/ou\d plead or fight for a single client whom the service 
system would otherwise reject (because of regulations, policies, prac- 
tices); and plead or fight for changes in laws, rules, regulations, policies, 
practices, etc., for all clients who would otherwise be rejected. 

• Evaluator—v/ould gather information, assess client or community 
problems, weigh alternatives and priorities, and make decisions for 
action. 

• Tedc/ier— would teach simple tasks (e.g., how to dress, how to plan a 
meal), courses in budget or home management, and staff development 
programs. 
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• Beluwior C/iu/i^er-would work toward changing people's behavior by 
coaching, counseling, behavior modification, and psychotherapy. 

• A/o6//i-:er-would vt'ork to develop new facilities, resources, and pro- 
grams, and make them available to persons not being served. 

• ConsulUwt—v^ould work with other persons or agencies to increase 
their skills and to help them in solving their clients' social welfare 
problems. 

• Cotnmunity iHatinc r-\wou\d participate 'in the planning of neighbor- 
hood groups, agencies, community agents, or governments to develop 
programs which assured that the human service needs of the com- 
munity were understood and met to the greatest extent feasible. 

• Care G/rer— would provide services such as supportive counseling, fiscal 
support, protective services, day care, 24-hour care, to people unable to 
fully resolve their problems and meet theif own needs. 

• Data A/tmd^cr-would gatiicr, tabulate, analyze, and synthesize all kinds 
of data for making decisions and taking action. This would range from 
gathering simple case data, through preparing statistical reports of pro- 
gram activities, to evaluation and sophisticated research. 

• Admhiistrator-v^ould perform all of the activities in designing and 
carrying out a program, such as planning, personnel, budgeting and 
fiscal operation, supervising, directing and controlhng. 

The monograph suggested that these be viewed not as rigid roles but as 
elements from which various jobs might be constructed. The authors presented a 
set of guidelines for the development of paraprofessional positions based on vari- 
ous mixes of these roles.^'^ 
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Patterns of Use in Rehabilitation Services 

As indicated previously, the patterns of paraprofessional use in rehabilitation 
arc much more limited than those in social welfare because of the absence of 
legislative impetus and a firmer adherence to a **medical model" for defining and 
delivering services. 

Patterns of use in rehabilitation bear the stamp of the task-relief philosophy. 
The Committee on Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor and 
Supporting Staff (1968), ir. a, report on the Sixth Institute on Rehabilitation 
Services, wrote that the rehabilitation aide (or paraprofessional) existed for the 
specific purpose of assisting the trained counselor to serve his client more effec- 
tively. It was their opinion that ample evidence existed to indicate that a coun- 
selor in an agency setting often had to perform many routine duties that inter- 
fered with his ability to practice the skills in which he was trained. Thus, each 

^"^As with other proposals produced .it this time, the document suffered from a tack of research data 
on task boundaries, and on levels of complexity, difficulty, etc. !t offered examples of tasks tlut various jobs 
might contain but. because of these deficiencies, did not attempt to scale the tasks into rigorously defined 
job levels. 
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agency should begin by delineating and removing from the counselor's job those 
duties that could be performed by a person with lesser skills. (This, of course, is 
the job-factoring, task-relief philosophy.) 

The authors reflected an awareness of the New Careers movement, however, 
by identifying another type of worker with a slightly different role» Tl. j worker, 
selected from a culturally deprived group, assisted the counselor in compre- 
hending the dynamics of the group. This, however, emphasized the dysfunctional 
rather than the cultural aspects of indigenousness by stressing the use of ex- 
alcoholics and physically disabled workers. 
I Despite these differences, the overall patterns of use for the two types of 

paraprofessionals were to be essentially the same. Both were seen to "serve the 
trained rehabilitation counselor in the performance of his tasks" (Committee on 
Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor and Supporting Staff, p. 40). 

About 1969 the New Careers in Rehabilitation Project, National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, published its report summarizing patterns of use as they were 
viewed at that time.^^ Three roles were described, based on differences in skill, 
knowledge, and abilities necessary for performance. 

The first was that of Rehabilitation Trainee. Under the supervision of a more 
experienced professional or paraprofessional, the rehabilitation trainee performed 
non-technical work which directly or indirectly assisted in providing rehabilitation 
services to disabled individuals. His functions included: individual case-finding and 
providing information about the a£,cncy and its services; assisting clients to receive 
services from the agency and other community programs; providing direct support 
to the agency staff and facilitating general internal operations; and identifying 
and reporting available job opportunities from his contacts with the community. 

The second role was that of Rehabilitation Assistant. His tasks also were 
performed undefr the direction of a more experienced professional or paraprofes- 
sional. In addition to any duties of the Rehabilitation Trainee, he was required to 
gather information on the client's eligibility for service and assist in making ar- 
rangements for additional diagnostic information and services; co present infor- 
mation to the agency staff on clients known to him from his community contacts; 
and to provide information on the nature and scope of agency services to groups 
or organizations designated by his immediate superior. 

The third role, Rehabilitation Associate, was to be performed only under the 
direction of professional staff members. This worker engaged in semi-technical 
work activities which directly or indirectly assisted in providing rehabilitation 
services to disabled persons. Under specific direction he was to conduct initial 
intake interviews, secure additional diagnostic information, make field visits to 
clients' homes, and record his assessment of circumstances and setting. In case 
conferences with the Rehabilitation Counselor, he was to make recommendations 
to the total rehabilitation plan based on all available data. He could participate in 
the staffing of cases and could be made responsible for the organization and 

^^This date is an estimate. The report is undated. 
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maintenance of an occupational and labor market information file, 'or the ac- 
cumulation and maintenance of any information useful to the agency. He could 
supervise the administering of rehabilitation services, assist in the placement of 
clients, and contact other agencies to identify individuals in need of rehabilitation 
services. Finally, he could deliver approved presentations to community groups 
and the news media. 

The document clearly stated that all three roles were: 

totally dependent upon rehabilitation functions that can be clas^iified 
as traditional. While New Careers positions may add new dimensions 
and functions to the rehabilitation process, they certainly cannot be in 
conflict with it but must be an extension of the process and, even more 
important, an effective expression of it. (p. 18) 

With respect to the use of indigenous personnel, the report said: 

Such personnel (indigenous) are used most effectively when their 
needed knowledge or expertise is expeditiously incorporated into the 
larger system of knowledge and practice. The authors strongly support 
the use of indigenous specialbts until such time as this knowledge can 
be generally known, fully appreciated, and appropriately applied as an 
integral part of the larger rehabilitation process and related knowledge 
system, at which time other nc ded indigenous specialists should be 
sought and used. (p. 19) 

The position reflected in this document has not been without some 
opposition. Peckham (1969), writing of his experience with indigenous parapro- 
fessionals working with groups of clients in what he called "cluster servicing," 
stated that the ichabilitation paraprofessional should not be asked to perform odd 
jobs but rather should be the principal communicant at referral and throughout 
treatment. While his work should be reviewed, guided, and supervised by a coun- 
selor, the paraprofessional is -still the one person most uniquely qualified to trans- 
act rehabilitation services with the inner-city client. He should function outside 
the agency, gathering clusters of clients in the neighborhood and working with 
each cluster throughout the entire rehabilitation process. 

Newman in 1970 advocated a three-level team which he called a vertical 
generalist team. The team would consist of: a rehabilitation counselor in charge of 
all interviewing and decisions regarding counseling; a rehabilitation case manager 
responsible for information gathering and scheduling; and a rehabilitation aide, or 
paraprofessional, to perform any functions assigned by the case manager and such 
other duties as his abilities, education, experience, and interest enable him to 
undertake. The paraprofessional might sperialize in certain areas such as outreach, 
follow-up, or family services, or might be used in providing a broad range of 
services to enrich his experience. He could be especially valuable in helping the 
vocational rehabilitation agency to assume the advocacy roles. 
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This model, Hkc the others, begins to reflect some limited diversity with 
respect to the paraprofessional's role in rehabilitation. There i^.^tilj a strong 
tendency, however, to see the paraprofessional as dearly subordinate to tlic ^uUy^ 
trained rehabilitation counselor. 

Examples of Paraprofessional Activities 

Specific examples are helpful in characterizing different patterns of use. In 
presenting a range ot examples drawn from the SWRS literature, we shall follow a 
grouping proposed by Grosser (1969a). He suggested four major clusters of activi- 
ties: 

• Direct Service Activities, where the worker performs' with some 
autonomy and is not under the close direction of a professional. These 
activities are usually fairly well defined. 

• Ancillary Activities, subordinated to the provision of services by the 
professional and usually under his supervision; if not, they are for pur- 
poses specified by the service process and are related to his activities. 

• Bridge Activities, involving communication and linkage between the 
agency and clients/community. 

• Mission Non-Connected Activities, not immediately tied to the provi- 
sion of services by the professional. 

These clusters, which can also be related to the roles defined by Tearc and 
McPheeters, are presented in Table 6. 

Table 6 

Examples of Paraprofess*onal Activities 

Direct Service 

St2v: with, looKs arter. and arranges suitable activities for. children, the aged, or ill 
(Division of State Merit Systems, HEW, 1965). 1 _ ^ 

Prepares meals, makes necessary household purchases, and maintains the household 
(DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Feeds and dresses children, and assists them with care for personal needs (DSMS, HEW. 
1965). 

Cares for ailing mother and children until mother recovers (Robinson, W. H., 1967). 

Teaches clients how to keep houses neat and how to prepare balanced meals (Robinson, 
W. H.. 1967). 

Offers companionship and psychological support to clier.t (Brager, 1965). 
Provides transportation to clients for appointments and services (Brager, 1965). 
Escorts newcomers and elderly in community to service appointments (Elston, 1967). 
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liable 6 (continued) 

Serves as an interpreter or cclmmunlcator for the client to the counselor (Committee on 
Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor and Supporting Staff, 1968). 



Andllary 



Verifies selected eligibility information in all programs by checking facts given by the 
direct service worker (DSMS, h!eW, 1965). 

Observes and defines clients' housing conditions on specific request, and submits reports 
on observations (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Guides, escorts, and transports children on educational anijjecreational trips to museums, 
parks, and exhibits as planned by the direct service worker (DSMS7HEW, 1965J^ 

Implements part of treatment program under appropriate supervision (Adelson and 
Kovner, 1969). 

Conducts preliminary interviews with clients (Specht, Hawkins, and McGee, 1968). 

Refers clients to appropriate personnel in own agency or other agencies (Specht, 
Hawkins, and McGee, 1968).- 

Interviews prospective foster home patients (Department of Medicine and Surgery, V.A., 
1965). 

Follows up contacts with clients to determine if they are receiving services (Gould et a!., 
1969). 

Counsels clients on available services (Gould, et al., 1969). 

Administers selected psychological tests (Committee on Effective Utilization of the 
Rehabilitation Counselor and Supporting Staff, 1968). 

Makes routine follow-up contacts with client placed in training or employment 
(Committee on Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor and Supporting 
Staff, 1968). 

Assists the counselor in group counseling (Committee on Effective Utilization of the 
Rehabilitation Counselor and Supporting Staff, 1968). 

Visits clients' homes and evaluates the life circumstances with regard to their positive and 
negative effects on rehabilitation (New Careers in Rehabilitation Project, c. 1969) 



Bridge 

Initiates, renews, and maintains open channels of communication between the agency and 
neighborhood residents (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Provides staff members with information regarding the needs, resources, and problems of 
the neighborhood {DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Supplies needed information to neighborhood residents regarding the services and re- 
sources of the welfare office (New Careers in Rehabilitation Project, c. 1969). 

Guides and assists neighborhood residents to utilize the services of the welfare office and 
other appropriate community agencies (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 
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Table 6 (continued) 

Interprets agency programs to clients (BIrnbaum and Jones, 1967). 

Assists in making community assessments and determining problems of clients (Birnbaum 
and Jones, 1967). 

Assists in developing block clubs and tenant councils (Birnbaum and Jones, 1967). 

Interprets neighborhood concems and needs to civic and political groups (Birnbaum and 
Jones, 1967). 

Helps to nxjbilize neighborhood resources (Ganndn, 1968). 

Works with community groups to identify major neighborhood problems (National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 1966). 

Recruits parents in the community for the family life education program (Wood, 1966). 

Mission Non-Connected 

Maintains appointment schedules for th j direct service worker (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Enters information and maintains housing resources and job opportur'.y files (DSMS, 
HEW 1965). 

Prepares and expedites agency forms as directed by the direct service worker (DSMS, 
HEW, 1965). 

Keeps face sheets current and enters factual data in case files (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Provides forms for use fay clients, and assists clients in completing required forms and 
securing necessary documents (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Gathers data from appropriate sources for use in agency reports, sun/eys, and plans 
(OSMS, HEW, 1S65). 

Organizes and presents data tn an understandable and meaningful manner (DSMS, HEW, 
1965). 

Performs preliminary review and compilation of statistical data gathered for state and 
federal reports {DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Performs preliminary preparatiai of instruction, for data collection and processing for 
reports and special studies (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Codes and performs preliminary processing on prescribed data collected in open-end 
questions on special study questionnaires and sdiedules (DSMS, HEW, 1965). 

Helps secure appliances (glasses, braces, shoes, hearing aids, etc.) (Heyman, 1961). 

Finds nursing home vacaDCies (Heyman, 1961). 

Gathiers information from medical chart (Heyman, 1961). 

Files housing complaints (Brager, 1965). 

Organizes agency social events (Srager, 1965). 

•Composes articles on community care for the patient newspaper (Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, V.A., 1965). 

Keeps track of correspondence (Gould et al., 1969). 
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THE TWO THEMES OF THE MOVEMENT 

In this chapter we have reviewed the Hterature on the use of SWRS para- 
professionals. Much of the writing has been in the hterature of social welfare, 
reflecting'the impetus given to this by legislation. 

The many patterns proposed for the use of the paraprofessional iure drawn 
together by two themes. The first is the notion of task relief-freeing the profes- 
sional from duties not suited to his training. This is the older theme historically, 
and reflects the early concern with manpower shortages and the convenience of 
job factoring as a job construction technique. It emphasizes a high degree of 
prescription and close supervision by professionals. The second theme, which 
emerged later, reflects the influence of the New Careers philosophy. Recognizing 
the uniqueness of paraprofessionals and using job development as its method of 
job construction, it emphasizes autonomy and relatively high discretion in para- 
professional activity. It relates most closely to the need to make services more 
relevant and effective. 

When it began, paraprofessionalism was viewed in the professionally-centered 
literature as a stop-gap measure, a necessary but temporary expedient. The 
emphasis was on task relief. With the advent of the anti-poverty legislation and its 
marriage to the New Careers philosophy, the movement changed. It became a 
vehicle, sometimes unwittingly, giving clients and their representatives greater 
voice in determining the kinds of services offered. Paraprofessionalism has now 
matured. There is an increasing recognition that personnel systems need to be 
modified to provide real career opportunities for paraprofessional workers. In its 
maturity the movement seems to be developing the ability to accommodate the 
divergent themes of its youth. 

In the future paraprofessionals will probably be less dependent on soft- 
money programs and agencies for work opportunities. Cutbacks in these programs 
and increased expenditures in PSC-related programs should result in the greater 
use of paraprofessionals by the hard-money agencies. 

The client-centered thrust of paraprofessionalism remains. It has been tem- 
pered by the difficulties of the early years, but, with paraprofessional autonomy, 
will probably be channeled into the creation of formal paraprofessional organiza- 
tions (such as the National Association of Human Ser-.-^ces Technologies, the 
National Organization of Human Services, and unions). The impact of this trend 
on patterns of employment remains to be seen. 
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Recruitment of paraprofessionals refers to the techniques designed to iden- 
tify, reach and motivate groups of people to enter paraprofessional employment. 
Logically, there should be a relatiottship between the motives for employing 
SWRS paraprofessionals and the techniques used to recruit them. Little evidence 
of such a relationship can be found in the literature, A number of recruiting 
methods have been used. These have ranged from formal sources, siich as local 
employment agencies, to informal ones, such as^^veighborhood storekeepers. Per- 
sonal contacts through professionqls^.^ther' paraprofessionals, and people in the 
community have^Jypic<iUy^heen the most frequent and successful sources of re- 
ferral. Posters, circulars, and newsletters have been found useful when placed in 
locations frequented by prospective employees. Mass media, e.g., television and 
radio, have been regarded as the poorest means. Major recruitment problems, such 
as pre-screening of employees, a poor flow of applicants, or a lack of male appli- 
cants, can occur as a result of unsystematic recruiting practices. 

Tlie literature mentions a number of desirable characteristics to be sought in 
the selection of paraprofessionals. They are as varied as the jobs to be staffed. But 
some are regarded as basic, such as literacy, absence of severe personal handicaps 
affecting job performance, understatiding of and ability to communicate with 
disadvantaged people, and knowledge of and acceptance by the community. 

Several techniques for selection have been discussed. Current tests that for 
the most part measure aptitude, achievement, intelligence, and some personality 
traits have been found to be of minimal value. Interviews are usually unreliable. 
However, crude measures of verbal ability, gregariousness, and physical ap- 
pearance can be obtained. Evaluation of application blanks and work samples are 
promising means. In general, there has been little research on the selection of 
paraprofessionals. The development of behavioral criteria to measure effectiveness 
of paraprofessional job performance and of methods to iissess this effectiveness 
has typically been overlooked ^ 

The specific nature of a training program will depend upon the character- 
istics of the people hired and the nature of the jobs they will be called tipon to 
perform. Prior to the implementation of the program, needs, objectives, and job 
descriptions should be clearly^ specified. The training of paraprofessionals has 
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ns:ually uicliidcd orientation, core and in-service training. Orientation fuis usiuilly 
focused on developing a trainee's understanding of the work situation. Core train- 
ing has usually designated the development of basic futictional skills needed to 
perform a job. In-service training, sometimes called on-the jok training, hiis occa- 
sionally been seen as an extension of core training and occasionally as training in 
the specific content reqidremetits of a job. These recjuirements include unique 
agency procedures and those skills most easily learned at the work station. 

Most writers seem to agree that professionals should be prepared to work 
mth paraprofessionals in personal and work relationships. Little hiis been written 
about the training of people responsible for instructing paraprofessionals. At the 
minimum this shoidd include discussion of the orientation and perspective of an 
entering paraprofessional, as well as his language and cognitive skills. Role-playing 
and "6k2z" sessions have been found useful by many programs since they involve 
group activities atid active rather than passive participation of the paraprofes- 
sioual. Experience-based discussions, coupled with short, simple, relevant reading 
materials and practical, brief writing assignments, have worked well A major 
problem in the training of the paraprofessional is to instruct him ivithout destroy- 
ing the uniqueness that makes him an asset to the agency. 
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The employment, assignment, and use of personnel is a sequential process 
with distinct steps. Among these is assimilation, the process by which employers 
and prospective employees find one another and begin exchanging information, 
making choices, and developing expectations about occupational activities. 

The process can be viewed from two perspectives— the employer's and the 
employee's. Traditionally, personnel literature uses the first and speaks, for ex- 
ample, of "recruitment," conveying only the idea that an employer is looking for 
prospective workers. Obviously people are also looking for jobs. The activity 
succeeds best when the two parties, the prospective employer and the person 
engaged in a job search, find mutual satisfactions. The same is true for selection. 
It is used mainly to connote the choosing of a worker by an organization. How- 
ever, organizations are also chosen by workers and any system that does not take 
this into account is remiss. In the review and discussion that follow, both per- 
spectives will be recognized whenever possible. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the literature on the paraprofessional worker, like the larger personnel 
administration literature of which it is a part, is written from an organization 
perspective. 

In prior chapters we have described the paraprofessional and the nature of 
his duties and tasks. This chapter covers in chronological order the steps that 
precede his actual task performance on the job: recruitment and job search; the 
selection process; orientation and training; and deployment. 

RECRUITMENT 

The five major motives for the use of SWRS paraprofessionals were related 
to job construction approaches and task assignment in Chapter 4, and a limited 
number of patterns were seen to emerge. One might expect a similar association 
between employment motives and those techniques designed to identify, reach, 
and motivate groups of people to enter paraprofessional employment. For ex- 
ample, if the objective is to alleviate chronic unemployment, the people to reach 
would be those individuals who have been unable or unwilling to seek and find 
employment, that is, the hard-core unemployed.^^ By the same token, if there is 
concern about providing helper-therapy work experiences, the search would be 
for persons who are to some degree physically or psychologically disabled. If 
there is concern about a manpower shortage and a desire to provide task relief to 
professionals through job factoring, one would look to a population with work 
skills who can be trained quickly and absorbed into a system overburdened by 
demands. If the motive is to make services more responsive to client needs, the 
people to do it would be individuals who can represent clients, communicate with 
them about their needs, and articulate and plan the changes that should be made. 



The reader should be aware that many myths persist about the nature of this apparently 
homogeneous population. We have talked m previous chapters about the dangers of stereotyping this group. 
W. J. Smith (1970) has edited an excellent monograph on the hard-core worker. Since many topics in that 
document are relevant to the present discussion, we recommend it to the reader. 
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Each motive seems to surest seeking out a particular kind of worker, if the kinds 
of workers to be sought are different for each motive, one might expect to find 
recruitment techniques tailored to attract specific groups. Little attention is given 
to recruitment techniques in the literature, however, and there is no substantial 
.evidence that different techniques have been designed to attract different kinds of 
workers. 

Most of the literature seems concerned with paraprofessional work activities 
and roles rather than with techniques for reaching out to prospective workers and 
motivating them to seek employment. The situation in the SWRS field seems very 
similar to that described by Albee (1963) in the mental health fl Id. There is little 
conscious, systematic effort to create a favorable image of the paraprofessional 
and to inform people of employment opportunities. 

Major Recruiting Techniques 

There are a limited nuniber of ways by which information about job oppor- 
tunities can be communicated to a group of prospective workers. Paraprofes- 
sionals are commonly sought from residential areas surrounding the hiring agency 
or convenient to it. Job opportunities are most likely to be communicated 
through: 

• local employment ^encies; 

• presently-employed paraprofessionals; 

• professional workers from a given agency; 

• advertisements in the news media (e.g., radio, TV, newspapers); 

• posters, leaflets, circulars, and newsletters; 

• group meetings of prospective applicants; 

• talks and speeches to community groups; 

• visits to schools and institutions of various kinds; 

• people in community businesses (e.g., bartenders, storekeepers, beauti- 
cians, barbers); 

• neighborhood and community leaders (e.g., clergymen, school 
officials); 

• committees of neighborhood residents set up for this purpose. 

With few exceptions, writers have not discussed in any detail the advantages 
and disadvantages of these channels in recruiting the paraprofessional worker. 
Sobey (1970), in her comprehensive treatment of paraprofessionals in mental 
health, devoted only a short section to this topic. She found that although more 
than three-fourths of 185 mental health projects surveyed used from two to seven 
of these methods in recruiting paid workers, the breakdown into paid versus 
volunteer paraprofessional categories revealed the following differential use: 

for paid paraprofessionals, recommendations b; project professionals or 
paraprofessionals were considered the most successful recruitment 
mechanism; 
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for volunteers, talks to community volunteer and other groups were by 
far the most frequently used and the most successful.''^ 

Both Sobey (1970) and Martin (1969) pointed out that the mass media seem 
to be the poorest technique for recruitment.^^ Radio and television spot an- 
nouncements during prime time reach many listeners but are expensive. Free 
public service announcements are made at times when the fewest people listen. In 
either case, it is difficult for listeners to remember street addresses, telephone 
numbers, and other information seen or heard briefly during announcements. 
Using newspaper ads presumes that the people sought read the newspaper. Local 
or neighborhood newspapers seem to be more effective than wider-circulation 
dailies. 

Posters, circulars, and newsletters can be used much more selectively than 
the mass media. Martin (1969) pointed out that these have been used with success 
in places where prospective employees congregate (e.g., barbershops, grocery 
stores, pool halls, laundromats, beauty parlors). Although a good deal of effort 
may be involved in preparing these items, Schmais (1967) pointed out that they 

• are more likely to be seen and to attract a wide range of candidates; 

• assure the community that recruiting and hiring of staff are being con- 
ducted openly; 

• inform the community about the nature of the agency's program and 
what is being planned. 

The major vehicle for transmitting job information is the spoken word (Otis, 
1965), usually through informal contacts. Sobey (1970) confirmed the frequent 
use of personal contacts, indicating that recommendations from both profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals were a significant means of recruiting workers in the 
projects she reviewed. In the various projects surveyed by Martin (1969), the most 
frequent single method (about 46 per cent of the time) was referral by another 
person, quite often a friend or relative. Grosser (1969b) reported that paraprofes- 
sionals associated with MDTA projects were most often recruited on an ad hoc 
basis through community informants (e.g., clergymen, school officials, political 
leaders). Riessman (1965a) described the same method when he talked about a 
heavy reliance on the use of internal caretakers,''^ referring to people in the 
community who have a great deal of informal and unstructured contact with 
prospective workers. These include bartenders, taxi drivers, barbers, hairdressers, 
and storekeepeis. 



Sobey*s questionnaire was geared to locating efforts to recruit special new groups of 
paraprofession;d personnel previously under utilized in the mental health field-for example, housewives, 
college students, and retired people. Her major finding was that these groups ^^nd indigenous community 
personnel were successfully recruited, beyond the expectations of the projects which set out to recruit on 
such a large scale those never before considered eligible for work in the human services field. 

^^Martin's (1969) study of recruitment and community penetration is one of the best we have found. 
Although we will cite extensively from it, the reader would be well advised to consult it. 

^^This term was coined by Cans (1962) in his book, The Urban Villagers. 
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Major Problems with Recruitment 

Pro-Screening. When informal pcrson-to-person recruiting techniques are 
used, pre-screening may take place. It is important to remember that this 
pre-screenmg may be unrelated to potential job performance and, in many in- 
stances, may actually work at cross purposes with agency employment objectives. 

It occurs most often when the worker qualities and attributes being sought 
are not clearly specified by the agency. The lack of specificity of worker at- 
tributes sought has been described by Grosser (1969a, 1969b); Martin (1969); 
Otis (1965); Riessman (1965a); and Willcox (1970). The recruiter is left to his 
own devices to determine desirable applicant qualities and to inform those candi- 
dates who, in his judgment, fill the bill. Martin (1969) pointed out that most of 
the agencies he surveyed had little demographic information about the target 
groups they were serving and screening, and did not carefully specify the types of 
workers they were trying to recruit. One agency found that one-third of its 
trainees were from middle-class areas although its objective was to recruit the 
hard-core unemployed. It is easy to imagine that, even with specifically stated 
employment objectives (and these are rare), agencies can miss the target if its 
recruitment specifications are not clear. 

Unintentional agency pre-screening with intentional worker pre-screening 
can also occur. Little mention is made of this in the literature, but Otis (1965) 
indicates that reluctance to apply and compete for job openings may be a con- 
siderable problem with disadvantaged workers who have a history of job failure. 
These people may not respond to recruiting appeals because they do not tnink 
they are qualified. / 

The image of an agency can cause pre-screening by the applicant. Most of the 
agencies surveyed by Martin (1969) made no effort to promote a positive image 
to the community, and had no knowledge of how the agency was perceived by 
community residents. Martin thought that image-making was important. An image 
of an agency as militant might result in a high incidence of activist-oriented 
applicants. It might also deter moderate people from coming to the agency. 
Martin also found that the name of the agency or program had an important 
influence on recruitment. Labels containing the terms **poverty'' or "poverty 
program" had strong negative connotations for many applicants. 

Control of Worker Flow. Several writers pointed out that the use of an 
external agent (either a network of informants or a recruiting agency) could result 
V*- in a loss of control over the number and flow of applicants. Schmais (1967), for 
example, indicated that posters and leaflets left in circulation could continue the 
flow of applicants after the positions had been filled. Referring agencies may refer 



hy prc-scrccning wc arc referring to the intentional or unintentional inclusion or exclusion of 
.ippticants by infonnir . sonie people of job opportunities and not infornnng others. It is jncinature in that it 
IS not a pan of a systc.natic screening and selection process carried out by an agency. 
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applicants in numbers far greater than the employing agency can absorb, leading 
to problems for the agency and frustrations for those applicants who cannot be 
employed. Furthermore, workers may be referred long before a training or orien- 
tation program begins. A lag between referral and selection can discourage all but 
the most .highly motivated applicants. 

Recruitment of Males. We have noted in Chapter 3 that the majority of 
para professional workers are women. Difficulties in recruiting men have been 
mentioned specifically in the literature (Adelson and Kovner, 1969). One problem 
appears to be the low wages associated with many entry-level positions. Another 
may be the reluctance of some men to work in an agency in which the majority of 
workers are women. A prospective male applicant soon learns that he will prob- 
ably have a female supervisor. All of this contributes to his perception of a female 
occupation. It has been suggested that the use of male recruiters and supervisors 
may help reverse this (Office of State Merit Systems, HEW, 1968). 



APPRAISAL AND SELECTION 

The paraprofessional movement contains several contradictions. Some ad- 
vocates hope to increase the effectiveness and relevance of services by hiring 
workers with values and attitudes different from those traditionally used to 
deliver services. Others hope to increase the range and effectiveness of services by 
hiring workers who, by virtue of similar attitudes and values, can serve as an 
extension of the professional and free her for the kind of work for which she was 
trained. Still others hope to reduce chronic unemployment by absorbing in- 
dividuals with marginal work skills for whom the employment situation is un- 
* familiar and somewhat formidable. 

Managing the different worker characteristics and selection strategies implied 
in each would challenge the most competent personnel administrator and tax the 
most rigorous scientific tools. 

This section will cover what has been written about the problems these 
diverse motives introduce into the selection process. It will discuss the range of 
characteristics and attributes that administrators and researchers have reported as 
being important to paraprofessional performance and upon which appraisals and 
selections have been based. The methods used to assess these attributes in appli- 
cants will be evaluated on the basis of both inherent characteristics and the 
limited data from research on SWRS para professionals. 

Selection Variables for Paraprofessionals 

Although few agencies specify the qualities they seek in paraprofessionals, 
particularly at the recruiting stage, the literature is helpful in identifying at- 
tributes that writers think are desirable. These can be grouped into three major 
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categories: demographic variables; non -cognitive, or affective, variables; and cof,ni- 
tive variables. 

Demographic variables are the characteristics referred to in the earlier 
chapters: age, race, sex, level of education, and some socio-economic and cultural 
information. Discussions of demographic variables dominate the literature on 
selection. 

The non-cognitive, or. affective, variables are those that relate to tempera- 
ment, personal style, attitudes, and values. These are the dimensions of behavior 
traditionally characterized as personality variables. They arc perceived by many 
writers as critical to the performance of tasks involving interpersonal relationships 
with clients. 

The cognitive variables refer to intellectual abilities and skills rather than 
interpersonal behavior. Those mentioned most frequently are intelligence, basic 
reading and writing skills, and verbal communication ability. This last attribute is 
important in an occupation that depends very heavily on the spoken word. 

The groupings used here are based primarily on psychometric approaches to 
work performance. Various other groupings have also been proposed. 

The Office of State Merit Systems, HEW (1968b, pp. 6-8) has suggested four 
key attributes of paraprofessional workers which seem to cut across many job 
functions and position classifications: 

• An understanding of disadvantaged persons and communities. Adequate 
understanding of the kind of persons and community to be served is 
regarded as essential. The concern is not winh mere exposure to poverty 
but with genuine understanding of the special problems of 'living in 
poverty and of poor peoples' methods of adaptation to their circum- 
stances. Typically, this is gained from living or working in a poverty 
area or from other work with the disadvantaged, such as at a Job Corps 
Center. Familiarity with poverty can be fairly readily determined by 
such indices as being on welfare rolls, family income level, place of 
residence, and by self-reports on personal and family experience and on 
job and volunteer activities. However, this experience does not of itself 
ensure either an interest in helping other people or a depth of under- 
standing. These must be explored through interviews and through re- 
ports of others who know the applicant well. 

• Ability to communicate with the persons to be served, to win their 
confidence, to help them, and above all to influence thenu Genuine 
respect for, and commitment to, the persons to be served are heavily 
involved in this skill, though they are not sufficient in themselves to 
ensure the required leadership ability. Moreover, such sensitivity and 
regard are not uniformly expressed from person to person; in one case a 
gentle manner, in another a more forthright, even tough, approach vyill 
reflect concern and consideration. The critical factor is the ability to 
influence and guide the individuals served in a way that will accomplish 
program objectives. This skill is most clearly seen in a "picture" of the 
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individual's interactu ns with other persons in his usual environment. 
Such information, of course, is best obtained from the reports of his 
peers and others in the community. It is especially relevant to the 
relationships and functions of the job. For example, the ability to lead 
and persuade others in activities which are generally socially disap- 
proved may be a skill transferable 'to some human services support 
positions. Reports by social caseworkers on applicants in families on 
welfare (such reports to be made only with the applicant's permission) 
can be valuable in bringing occupational potential to light. 

• Adaptability, dependability and perseverance. For individuals being 
hired in a merit career position, as contrasted with placement in a 
rehabilitation training project, reasonable ability to adapt and to 
develop responsible work habits is to be expected. This is doubly im- 
portant for those human services support positions which entail as- 
sistance to others in establishing such personal discipline. Some assess- 
ment of an applicant's adaptability and responsibility can be made 
through self-r<Jport of activities on an application form or in an inter- 
view. Reports of others who have had the opportunity to observe the 
individual in paid or volunteer work, or in home responsibilities, are 
essential. Conventional employment and academic crite. id are not 
necessarily pertinent, and arrest records (and even some types of con- 
victions) should notte automatically disqualifying. 

• Ability to learn the technical aspects of the job, and potential for 
advancement ivith training. This requirement varies greatly with the 
nature and level of the particular human services support position. 
Although technical skills without the essential human relations skills 
may well be worthless, most human services support functions require 
more than rapport with clients to succeed in accomplishing program 
objectives. 

For jobs with the least complex technical requirements only an ele- 
mentary level of reading and writing may be required. In some cases, 
such as preprofessional jobs in the Employment Service program, 
minimal literacy while necessary is not of primary importance. For 
certain other support positions, the ability to handle more complex 
written material, such as preparing simple reports and comprehending 
agency releases, may be needed. The pertinent level of ability to follow 
oral and written instructions may be assessed rather informally tlirough 
the application materials and interview, or more carefully through oral 
directions and literacy tests, as appropriate. For many of the support 
classes these methods of assessment are most appropriately used only as 
a basis for qualifying. But whatever the method, even if it is nothing 
more than the applicant's ability to complete a simple application card 
on his own, it must be administered and evaluated on a consistent, 
standardized basis for all applicants. 

er|c '^^^ 
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For specific job-rclatcd technical skills and knowledge, evidence from 
instructors and supervisors about the applicant's performance in per- 
tinent training and about his {>«tid or volunteer experience is particularly 
desirable. Especially for some of the higher level support classes, per- 
formance, oral, or practical written tests covering required technical 
areas can be useful. Written tests which emphasise academic achieve- 
ment are not appropriate. 

The interview panel or selection board should g?ve some attention to 
the apphcant's potential to advance, with -training, up the career ladder 
envisaged for the type of work. For this purpose, indices from past 
behavior must focus on evidences of growth more than on present level 
of skill or achievement. To the extent that advancement necessitates 
mastery of relatively formal training on or off the job, pertinent oral, 
performance, and written tests can be useful assessment devices. Moti- 
vation, not just for advancement but for undertaking the responsibih'.ies 
that lead to ad>^ancement, is perhaps as critical as the ability to advance. 
In this conne/tion, evidence of pre/ious efforts in seeking employment, 
training, ancj other avenues for self-improvement would seem particu- 
larly pertinent. 

As the listing indicates, a heavy emphasis is placed on the affective qualities 
described earlier. / 

The Committee on Effective Utilization of the Rehabilitation Counselor and 
Supporting Staff (1968), basing its recommendations on a survey of 91 state VR 
agencies, suggested six qualifications which it felt were important for any of the 
rehabilitation aide job categories: 

• A demonstrated ability *n interpersofial relations. An aide must have a 
deep, warm, personal feeling for people and their problems, and be able 
to empathize with the individuals with whom he is working; otherwise 
he cannot pass on to the agency the problems and needswf the in- 
dividual, or the community. This is probably the most important 
criterion in selecting aides. 

• A relatively ^ood knowledj^e of the community. Before an aide can 
understand the needs of the community he must have a good knowl- 
edge of its attitudes and v.i!ues, particularly if he is serving as the link 
between the community and the agency. 

• Acceptance by the community. This is one of the key reasons for the 
employmr it of the indigenous aide. By having acceptance within the 
community the aide can help the agency to further the rehabilitation 
process for groups in the community. 

• Sufficient formal training to have demcnxstrated a j^ood ability to leant. 
The formal training previously received by the aide should be sufficient 
to gain a basic understanding of human behavior. In addition, the aide 
will be required to complete certain records and reports established by 
the agency. 
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• An adecpiate amount of time free from other responsioiUties. When 
working with people, demands will be such that a job canno\ always be 
completed in an eight-to-five work schedule. Emplqj^?c3^iHics must have 
enough time to meet these demands. ■ J^^"^ 

• Available means of getting about the comntmity and/or t()is(Afc area. 
Since an indigenous aide must work in the community he must liaye the 

s means to be fairly mobile. 

This list bears some basic similarities with the Merit Systom*s lisj 
emphasizes the affective and interpersonal skills and the indij 
paraprofessional. The requirements of learning rbility and mobiut^^c^jfS turn out 
to be problems for disadvantaged workdrs with poor employment histoffes and 
few resources at their disposal. ^ 

Schmais^l^67}_addcd_^orncj^ worth considering and strongly urged 

that two conditions always be met: (1) some deg;rec~df lrtcrTc~y~but^without 
adherence to rigid educational standards; and (2) the abser>ce of personal handi- 
caps (physical emotional) which would impair the individual's ability to do his 
job.'^^ His eight variables were: -i ^ 

• 5ex-Some joVs will be more suitable for men. However,' given the 
difficulty of recruiting them, |)rograms should anticipJite the probabili- 
ty that most positions will be filled by women. ^ 

• /Ijje-Generally, it is not necessary to match age levels bf workers and 
clients, except perhaps where outreach services are being provided to 
youth. ' 

• EdiicationSincc many paraprofessional jobs require the filling out of 
forms and records, aides should be able to read and write. If education 
is a criterion, however, it should h^e in keeping with the minimum 
requirements of the job. 

• Health— In general, health should not be used as a selection variable. 
When it is considered, a physical exaipination should be given. 

• Income Level—If one of the objectijves of the agency is to hire poor 
people, then levels of income should be considered. Agencies will have 
to decide on an individual basis how exclusively they wish to pursue 
chis criterion. 

• Prior Community Experience— This is a definite asset but it should not 
be viewed as an absolute necessity. 

• Latv Violations-Prcwious violations should not be used as a barrier 
unless they are serious enough to raise severe doubts about the candi- 
date. 

• Re^/c/eMC^;- Location, of residence should not be used as a qualifying 
factor unless the agency program is specifically set up to hire com- 
munity residents. Hiring community residents, however, may have 
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certain real advantages: knowledge of the agency and its programs; 
awareness of community problems; visible evidence of the agency's 
commitment to the community ; and minimum transportation problems 
for the workers. 

Schmais' comments are sound and represent a reasonable appeal to balanced 
criteria. They raise two questions, however: which variables should be used, and 
what patterns of variables or degree of ability should be established as cut-off 
points. At present there are few satisfactory answers to either of these questions. 
A wide array of selection criteria are being used to screen and select paraprofes- 
sional workers. Table 7 lists some of these, drawn from a range of ^tudies that 
have explicitly discussed or dealt with the selection of paraprafesionals. An 
inspection of the table reveals several interesting findings. The types of desirable 
attributes vary widely from study to study. This could be expected from the 
diversity of motives that underlie the movement and of types'^of positions being 
filled. But there is a disturbing consistency in the expectatioli of exceptional 
individual attributes. If a coanposite of the desired worker is constructed from 
statements of qualifications in the table, the paraprofessional is empathetic, 
relates well to people, Y s a high participation in neighborhood events, can com- 
municate with people from different walks of life, possesses initiative, aggressiveness 
and perseverance, and demonstrates leadership traits and the ability to organize 
He is honest, reliable, stable, dependable, and has a high self-worth and a strong 
personality. In the cognitive area, he shows a good potential for growth and 
advancement, has verbal ability, and is intelligent. Physically, he is in sound 
health. In addition to all these attributes, it is hoped that he would be a member 
of an ethnic minority, be accepted by the community, come from a fairly stable 
home, and possess an understanding of disadvantaged persons. 

It is hard to reconcile this image with motives that point to disadvantaged 
workers, welfare recipients, and disabled individuals as the labor pool from which 
paraprofessionals are to be drawn. Yet it is not surprising if one remembers that 
the literature on selection criteria reflects most strongly the motives to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of services and alleviate manpower shorta^^es, and 
is less concerned with solving unemployment or providing helper-therapy experi- 
ences for workers. 

This history of :election, based on mcisures of individual differences, has 
been to emphasize high performance. Given this legacy, cut-off points have a way 
of becoming floors for exclusion rather than ceilings for inclusion. In addition, 
the various programs using paraprofessional workers have been in the limelight 
and have depended upon funds that were vulnerable at the national an well as 
local level. Policy maimers understandably wanted to achieve success quickly. 

These pressures can build an almost irresistible temptation to engage in 
**cream skimming*' (selecting people with the highest qualifications) when hiring 
paraprofessional staff. This is not ?a new phenomenon; private sector employers 
have been doing it for decades. It does seem a difficult practice to justify at the 
policy level, given the objectives of paraprofessionalism. We cannot make any 
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Table 7 

Paraprofessionai Selection Variables and Methods 



Source 



Anthony and Wain 
11970) - 

Ber /man (1968) 



Birnbaum and 
Jones (1967) 

Braqer (1965, 



Brecher, Kilgu$s, 
and Stewart 
(1968) 

Bucher, at ai 
(196B) 



Cam and Epstem 
(1967) 

Calnan (1967) 



Coate and 
Nordstrom (1969) 



Coggs and 
Robmson (1967) 



Elston(1967) 



Grant (1967) 




Aide tht-rapists 
Recreation aides 

Social work aides 
Social technicions 

Day care aides 



Case aides 



Neighborhood 
aides 



Home health aides 



Lay workers (in 
social work) 



Case aides 



Community 
resource aides 



Empathy; n o n - possessive 
warmth; genuineness. 

Interest in working with disad- 
vantaged and handicapped; high 
school diploma, equivalence, or 
willingness to work for decree. 

Aggressiveness, alertness, verbal 
ability; ability to read and write. 

Expertise in agency's programs; 
closely identify with own cul- 
ture group; action-oriented. 

Interest; sound health (mental 
and physical), ability to care fo'- 
children (should have child 14 
years or older). 

Interest; good mental and phvsi- 
cal health; ability to find child 
care facilities 

Interest; intelligence, empathy. 

Income below the poverty level, 
location of homf; within walking 
distance of people served; par- 
ticipation 10 neighborhood af- 
fairs, e.g., PTA membership 

High school education, 25 years 
or older; evidence of reliability 
and honesty, fairly stable home 
situation; experience m working 
with people; ability to relate 
positively, hospital experience 

Ex^rience m volunteer work, 
above -aver aye knowledge of 
people; high self-worth, experi- 
ence ir\ working as an individual; 
involv^ent in neighborhood 
and civic^ groups. 

Ability to communicate, bilin- 
gual fluency; able to read and 
write; eighth grade education. 

21 years or older, passing a 
standard physical examination; 
ability to read, write, and speak 
English; ability to communicate 
With people from different walks 
of life;ipo5session of a dnvei's 
license.' J ^ 



Metbod(s) of Assessment 



Ratings of behavior. 



Counselor interviews. 



Applica.^t's abihty to complete 
application forms. 



Interviews, 



. jv*— ><-^'cal interviews; indices 
measuring planning for future 



Completion of a written applica* 
tion form, kept appointment for 
job interview; present^ilion of 
self m job interview. 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Source 



Types of Workers 
Health aides 



Social welfare 
aides 



Rehabilitation 
aides 



Grosser n969b) 



O'rect service 
workers 



* indigenous 
nonprof**ssionals 
{Qene'aD 
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Hormmaking aides 



ConnmMn»ly wo'kers 



Selectton Variables 

21 yeais or older, eighth gcade 
education, residence m neighbor- 
hood for 1 year; able to follow 
written and oral directions; pos- 
session of a driver's license, able 
to maintain simple records 

All of the above as well as. on 
gin from low-mcome family; one 
year's experience working with 
problem people. 

Experience within past 10 years, 
either paid or unpaid, which has 
provided understanding and ac- 
ceptance of disabled or disadvan- 
taged people. 

A quickness of »Tiirxi and a 
Capacity *or c/owth with a 
public capabil.ty to lead and 
otganize. 

Ability to prepare written re- 
ports, ability to participate m 
staff meetings and conferences, 
should not overidentify with 
client. 

A strong personality and a 
strong commitment to the 
agencv 

Ho'nerraking skills, mastery of 
intricacies of urban slum tivmg. 
good feeling toward peopiv 

Local residence, prior worK ex- 
perience, participation in com- 
munity organizations {e g , PTA, 
union), matutity. ability to work 
with peof e, agency loyalty, par- 
ticipation in personal upgrading, 
vvillingness to undertake tram 
ing. high school education or 
potential for GEO. 

Ability to communicate with 
clients through common Ian* 
guage or style, empathy with 
client through shared life experi- 
ence, ability to help clients 

negotiate complexities of the 

ghetto 

Mutual interests with commu- 
nity residents, poor, residence m 
neighborhood served, minority 

9m 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Source 



Hi land (1968) 



Committee on 
Effective 
Utilization of 
the Rehabilitation 
Counselor and 
Supporting Staff 
(1968) 



National Social 
Welfare Assembly 
(1959) 

Neff (1965) 



Office of Career 

Development 

(1971) 



Office oj^tate 
Merit Systems, 
HEW (1968) 



Types of Workers 



Public welfare 
aides 



Rehabilitation 
aides. Including 
technical aides 
and indigenous 
aides 



Case aides 



Workshop 
personnel 



Community 
developers 



Human services 
workers 



Selection Variables 



Method(s) of Assess/mnt 



group status, common back- 
ground and language. 

At least a fifth grade education, 
work experience not needed; 
does not have to have clean 
police record; no serious health 
problems; empathy for clients. 

Age; educational level, ethnic 
background; community service; 
previous work history; voca- 
tional skills; salary expectation, 
status as a client. 

Demonstrated ability in interper- 
sonal relationships; relatively 
godd knowledge of the commu- 
nity;, acceptance by the com- 
munity; sufficient formal training 
to demonstrate an ability to 
learn, adequate free time from 
responsibilities; means for get- 
ting about community or work 
area. 

High school degree; aptitude for 
dealing with social relationships, 
emotional stability. 

Practical experience in workshop 
of social work; good mental and 
physical health; get along with 
and be accepted by people. 

Strong preference for commu- 
nity development, previous in- 
volvement in community action; 
interest in pursuing academic 
degree with urban affairs in- 
terest. 

Understanding of disadvantaged 
persons; ability to l mmunicate 
with persons to be served, to win 
their confidence, to help them, 
to influence them; adaptability; 
dependability; perseverance. 

Ability to learn technical aspects 
of the job and potential for ad- 
vancement with training. 



Ratings by staff 



Application forms. 



Aptitude and dexterity tests. 
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Questionnaires: questions about 
knowledge of poverty; case- 
worker report form on welfare 
recipient's occupatione.' poten- 
tials; structured reference report 
for human services support 
classes. 

Interviews: structured panel in- 
terview for human sefvices sup- 
port classes; structured group 
discussion for hcjman services 
support classes. 

Tests: following directions; task; 
Oral instructions; and adult liter- 
acy te-ts. 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Source 



Types of Workers 



Selection Variables 



Method(s) of Assessment 



Reiff and 
Riessman (1964) 



Riessman (1965a) 



Riley and Felhn 
(1970) 



Schmais(1967) 



Community workers 



Truax (1965) 

University 
Research 
Corporation 
(1970) 



Aide therapists 
Homehealth Sides 



Roots and interests m commu- 
nity; positive attitude toward 
community; ability to work with 
others; acceptance of supervi- 
sion; desire and capacity to 
learn 

Does not have too strong client 
identification or over active need 
to please client. 

Motivation for upward mobility; 
potential for growth; adaptable 
to agency; concern for commu- 
nity problems; ability to com* 
municate; ability to work with 
agency staff. 

Involvement in community af- 
fairs; interest in the problems 
the agency deals with; contact 
with the community or neigh* 
borhood; ability to relate to 
people; social maturity; poten- 
tial leadership qualities. 

Empathy; non«possessive 
warmth; genuineness. 

Indigenous to community; ap- 
preciation of hardships of 
clients; accepted by community, 
interest in others in community; 
ability to read and write; ability 
to give instructions to others. 



(Specifically excluded written 
tests). 



Application blanks; group iaier: 
views; selection panels. 



Ratings of behavior. 



*Oata not provided 

generalizations about the .quency with which it occuis, but it has been referred 
to as a practice in agencies studied and surveyed by Ahearn (1969), Calnan 
(1967), and Daniel Yankelovich (1966). , f. 

An inspection of Table 7 reveals one more point. A significant number o the 
studiesT-cviS^mr^e little specific information about how assessment takes place. 
When methods were described the information was generally incomplete, and 
revealed little about what was being measured, the procedures that were followed, 
dr the performance criteria (if any) used to establish the degree of predictive 
power of the tools. 

Methods Used for Paraprofessional Selection 

Although our purpose is not to present an exhaustive treatment of psycho- 
logical testing, its uses with respect to paraprofessioiials should be described. 
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Testing can be thought of as a series of systematic observations of an individual. 
Tests have been useu to measure a range of variables including many of those we 
have been discussing (e.g., interests, intelligence, attitudes, aptituu :5. and per- 
sonality). Schmais (1967) pointed out a well-accepted caveat that testing in each 
of these domains requires the knowledge of an expert and should not be carried 
out indiscriminately. This is particularly true considering the nature of the 
variables and the types of people being evaluated. 

Researchers have found that most of the currently available commercial tests 
are not suitable for disadvantaged workers. For example, Kirkpatrick, et al 
(1967) found little or no correlation between test performance and job per- 
formance among the disadvantaged. Enneis (1970a; 1970b) also pointed out that 
many tests, both those reputed to be culture-fair as well as those involving non- 
cognitive variables, can discriminate against the disadvantaged worker.''^ Thus, by 
using tests and focusing on high performance, an agency may actually screen out 
the very individuals it intends to hire. 

Studies of the validation of various tests in the prediction of paraprofessional 
job performance are few and far betwqen. Those data that are available are disap- 
pointing. Although some of the findings deal with workers who are not SWRS 
paraprofessionals, the results may warrant generalization and are therefore in- 
cluded in this discussion. , 

Wallace (1966) analyzed data obtained from 55 employed youths in an 
experimental rehabilitation aide program with the hope of determining the best 
predictor of job satisfaction after one year of work. He used job satisfaction, 
measured by a questionnaire, as the variable being predicted. Sub-test scores from 
the General Aptitude Test Battery, Kuder Preference Record, IPAT Anxiety, 
California Test of Personality, Social Class Value Orientation, Rural-Urban Orien- 
tation, and a biographical inventory v\iC used as the predictors. The best predic- 
tor of job success was the biographical inventory. It accounted for 51 percent of 
the variability in job satisfaction. 

Cliff, et al. (1959)' conducted a study of the selection of paraprofessional 
hospital care personnel to determine the aptituare and personality tests which 
could be used in the selection process. One hundred and fifty subjects were given 
a batrery of these tests and were also rated on job performance criteria by five 
professional nurses. The correlations between the ratings and the various tests in 
the battery were very low. Only one of the tests, AbUity to Follow Oral Direc- 
tions, had a significant relationship. Cliff's conclusion was that the validity of that 
particular test appeared to be attributable to the fact that it was a test of general 
ability. 

Orr (1958) reached a similar conclusion after administering the Kent Emer- 
gency Intelligence Test and the Rorschach to 100 psychiatric aides. Yerbury, et 
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Tliis problem has long been of concern to psychoinetricians. Its magnitude is documented in detail 
in an entire special issue of The American Psychologist, edited by Amrine ^965). 
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al. (1951) had better success than Orr with the Rorschach when it was coupled 
with an l.Q. measure as a selection tool. They administered the Rorschach with 
the Revised Beta Examination to 113 psychiatric aides; however, only 32 percent 
of the good employees were correctly identified. 

Jesse Gordon (1969) published one of the few documents which attempted 
to assess some of the impacts of testing on disadvantaged paraprofessionals. He 
concluded that tests had only minimal utility in the selection of disadvantaged 
youths for MDTA experimental and demonstration projects. A list of the various 
tests used in the projects he surveyed is presented in Table 8. 



Table 8 

Tests Used in MDTA Projects 





No, of Projects 


Name of Test 


Using 7"er*^ 



General Aptitude Test Battery 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Kuder Preference Record 
Thematic Apperception Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 
Revised Beta (intelligence) 
Bender-Gestalt 
Gates Reading 
Gray Oral Reading 
Minnesota Clerical 
Rorschach 

Stanford Achievement 

Differential Aptitude 

Metropolitan Achievement 

Minnesota Paper Form Board 

Otis Intelligence 

Raven Progressive Matrices 

SRA Mechanical Aptitude 

Woody-McCall Arithmetic Fundamentals 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 

CATB 

California Achievement 
Crawford Tweezer and Screwdriver 
Draw A- Person 
General Clerical Test 
House-Tree Pf son 
I PAT 

Lorge Thorndike Intelligence 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Mooney Problem Check List 



14 

13 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Table 8 (continued) 





/vo. or rfOjecis 


Name of Test 


Using Test 


O'Connor Dexterity 


0 


Purdue Pegboard 


0 


Armed Forces Qualification Test 




Arnied Forces Classification Test 




Bennett Hand Tool 




Edwards Personal Preference Test 




Flanagan Aptitude 




Flanagan Coordination 




Flanagan Arithmetic 




Flanagan Inspection 




Gates-McKillop Reading 




Hackman Gaither Interest 




Hand Test 




Iowa Test of Basic Skills 





Kuhlman Anderson Intelligence 
/Los Angeles Reading 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability 
Minnesota Achievement Series 
O'Connor Wiggly Blocks 
Progressive Achievement (reading) 
Purdue Non-Lannuage Intelligence 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
SRA Achievement Series 
Sentence Completion 
Slosson Intelligence 
Stanford- Binet Intelligence 
Stromberg Test 
Survey of Mechanical Insight 
Thurstone Clerical 
Thurstone Mental Alertness 
Thurstone Typing 
Vocational Values Inventory 
Sixteen Personality Factors 



As can be seen from the table, the range and type of tests used are quite 
varied. Despite this Gordon found the results disappointing. He concluded that 

these relatively slim findings support th^ writer in his position that 
most psychological and vocational tests are of no, or only marginal, 
validity for use with disadvantaged youth, (page 40) ^ 
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Fine (1969) took an even stronger position against the use of tests: 

With the possible exception of work-sample tests, which are akin to 
on-the-job tryout, no tests are very useful in hiring the culturally dis- 
advantaged. Whether the tests are non-verbal or so-called "culture-free" 
tests, they are all unfair. Basically, tests show how well, in comparison 
with his peers, the testee has absorbed his culture and education. Ob- 
viously, testing individuals who have not really participated in the same 
culture will merely prove what we already know-that they are cul- 
turally disadvantaged as far as technology and employment are con- 
cerned, (p. 12) 

In summary, the limited work done in testing paraprofessionals has not been 
highly successful. This has been particularly true of tests measuring the affective 
and temperamental attributes considered so essential by many of the persons 
responsible for selection decisions. "^"^ 

One of the most frequently mentioned techniques for evaluating and <;elect- 
ing paraprofessionals was the interview, but very little detail was provided on how 
interviews proceeded, who conducted them, and what they contained. 

The emphasis on the interview is understandable. The paraprofessional's job 
requires verbal communication and the ability to engage in personal exchanges. 
Interviews have long been viewed as an ideal means of assessing these attributes. 
To see the potential paraprofessional and observe his appearance are apparently 
considered important by various users of the technique. 

One of the few people to talk about the use of interviews was Schmais 
(1967). He described two types of group formats. In the first, a group is assem- 
bled and the program is explained. Application forms are then distributed and 
each person fills out one. The interviewer cl ^cks the forms and engages each 
applicant in a discussion of the information on the form. In the other group 
interview, the application forms are filled out by applicants before the group is 
assembled and the program explained. Questions are asked and attempts are made 
to get each applicant to talk. The responses of the applicants and their behavior in 
the group are observed and evaluated.. 

The success of the technique rests primarily on the ability of the interviewer 
to draw the applicant into conversation. This brief exchange may be too limited 
for making evaluations of the rather ephemeral qualities described earlier. Despite 



"^^For additional research data on personality measure and job performance in the human services, the 
reader is referred to Cattell and Shotwell (1954), Cuadra and Reed (1957), Sidney (1958), Tarjan, et al. 
(1955), and the more recent work of Truax and Carkhuff (1967). 

^^llic use of tests has been affected by the ruling of the U.S. Supreme Cojrt that tests that 
discriminate must be shown to be related to job performance. (Griggs vs. Dxiki Power Co., 1971). 

''^This situation in paraprofessional selection is apparently no different from the use o f interviews in 
gcrcral personnel practice (Wright, O. R., 1969). Tlie intervie"/ remains one of the most widely used and 
poorly understood instruments in personnel selection. 
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these limitations and the rather impressive evidence of biasing factors in the 
interview situation (Carlson, et al., 1970; Hakel and Dunnette, 1968; Webster, 
1964), it continues to be a favorite tool for screening applicants for paraprofes- 
sienal positions. 

At times, particularly in programs involving community residents, selection 
panels (Consisting of members of the community are used to screen applicants 
(Grosser, 1969b). Although some problems can arise (e.g., pationage), Grosser felt 
this device helps to ensure the participation and involvement of local residents 
and shows a commitment to the community by the agency. 

Schmais (1967) felt that the completed application form could be a valuable 
means of screening applicants for a program. There is no doubt that biodata can 
be useful in sorting out those applicants definitely not suited for employment. He 
recommended that the minimum information to be supplied on an application 
blank should be: 

• personal data-nsixne, address, telephone number, age, sex, marital 
status, social security, draft status, etc.; 

• work history-iohs held, nature of work, name and title of former 
supervisor; 

• education-highest grade completed in school, enrollment in any special 
training courses; 

• organizational activity— 2i\\y community activities the applicant has 
engaged in; 

• Ked/f/i-informationVn any serious health problem. 

A variable considered important by many writers is the demographic and 
biographic history of applicants. This importance is further underscored by cer- 
tain types of legislation which require the screening of paraprofessionals on the 
basis of demography (e.g., former rrlient status); while certain attitudes and value 
patterns are related to biographic history (e.g. indigenousness). Considering these 
facts, it is surprising that more attention has not been given to the systematic use 
of data supplied in application forms. 



TRAINING 

Once the recruitment and selection of paraprofessional staff have been com- 
pleted, an agency must decide how to train them. Questions arise about training 
needs, training objectives, training methods, types of trainers, and the location, 
scheduling, and duration of training programs. A^^encies must evaluate several 
factors in answering these questions. 

Training Otjcctives 

The specific nature of a training program will depend upon the character- 
istics of the people hired and the jobs they will be called upon to perform. 
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The Coniniittce on Effective Utiliziition of the RehabiUtation Counselor and 
Supporting Staff (1968) noted that the jobs trainees are expected to perform 
must be defined prior co training, if they comprise task relief activities (see 
Chapter 4), training may be limited to a demonstration of the tasks identified in 
the job factoring process and practice by the trainee until he achieves specified 
standards. However, if new kinds of activities (in the job development sense) are 
being expected of the paraprofessionals, then job definition and training objec- 
tives require much more care in development. Gartner (1969a) favors the job 
development process as a means of defining jobs. In this process, the purposes of 
the agency and the needs of the community would first be explored, then objec- 
tives meeting these needs would be defined, and, finally, specific tasks would be 
delineated to meet the objectives. 

Goals, both short- and long-term, which state what the trainee should be able 
to do, would be set early in the design of the training program to guide decisions 
on the content, methods, budgets, and scheduling of training activity. The range 
of goals which could be set for paraprofessional training programs is extremely 
broad, as a list suggested by the Committee on Effective Utilization of the Re- 
habilitation Counselor and Supporting Staff (1968) will illustrate. This committee 
proposed that programs be designed to: 

• provide training and work experience under selected conditions; 

• develop desirable attitudes toward work; 

• increase trainees' understanding of human relations and their ability to 
work with people with sensitivity and social skill; 

• help trainees function successfully as vocational rehabilitation aides 
(typical duties, basic laws and procedures regarding rehabilitation work, 
sociological understanding of poverty, etc.); 

• help trainees gain a sense of confidence in their own ability, and 
promote an interest in further advancement educationally and voca- 
tionally; 

• teach trainees how to fill in forms, keep records, and make appoint- 
ments, and other skills related to assisting Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselors; 

• develop desirable attitudes on professional ethics; 

• develop desirable attitudes towards kinds of clients they may have 
(alcoholics, narcotic addicts, physically disabled, patients from mental 
hospitals, cultuic. handicapped, etc.). 

Someone only remotely familiar with training would recognize that this list 
covers the spectrum of possible training goals. It includes orienting trainees to the 
world of work, fostering an understanding of human relations and interpersonal 
relationships, imparting sociological and technical knowledge (e.g., understanding 
of poverty, rehabilitation laws), developing professional ethics and a sense of 
upward mobility, and teaching specific job skills and standard operating proce- 
dures. 
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This array is typical of the ambitious expectations held out for many para- 
professional training programs. Whether these goals are realistic is subject to 
debate. It seems likely that even the most carefully planned program would find it 
extremely difficult to achieve all these ends. 

Major Components of Training 

In 1966, Grant described what was involved in paraprofessional training. She 
saw three major components that had to be considered simultaneously: the train- 
ing of the paraprofessionals themselves; the training of professionals associated 
with them; and the training of the trainers. We shall organize our discussion 
according to this framework, recognizing, as Grant did, that most emphasis has 
been given to the first group. 

Training of Paraprofessionals. The three common types of paraprofess'onal 
training are orientation, core training, and in-service training. 

According to Schmais (1967), the purpose of orientation is to acquaint the 
trainee with the work situation, the goals and structure of the agency, and basic 
rules and poHcies, and to tell him what is expected of him as an employee. 
Orientation may serve several useful functions. It may be used: to identify 
trainees who have difficulty in adapting to the work situation; to provide the 
trainee with an opportunity to adjust to the idea of himself as an agency worker 
rather than a cHent; and to deal with logistical problems associated with work 
(e.g., arranging child care, transportation). 

Schmais felt that some work skills should be taught during orientation, 
particularly those that can give entering workers a sense of adequacy. He sug- 
gested, for example, activities like letter-writing, interviewing, appointment 
scheduling, and time budgeting. Severely disadvantaged workers without these 
skills may face job adjustment problems. Schmais saw the orientation phase, 
because it occurs early in the training, as an excellent opportunity for beginning 
to overcome some of the more personal problems affecting job performance. 

Evaluating the results of an orientation program is not simple. Two methods 
have been proposed by the Manpower Administration, Department of Labor 
(1969b): 

• Objective Measures-\n the areas of money management, wage account- 
ing, consumer education and the like, short informal tests may be given 
to measure mastery of the skill. Realistic transportation problems may 
be assigned and the results checked. Changes in dress and grooming may 
be compared between the time of entry and some point in the program. 
One may note whether the trainee followed through on referrals to 
supportive services such as medical and dental examinations. Attitudes 
and self-concepts can be gauged from self-rating scales and devices Hke 
the Q-sort, in which the trainee sorts a series of statements into stacks 
from "most Hke me'* to "least like me." These become the basis of an 
image profile. 
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• Subjective A/C(Z5iirc>5-Whcrc attitudes, motivations, interests, or social 
development are concerned, evaluat on necessarily becomes more sub- 
jective. Members of the staff can detect r-^arked changes. Some in- 
dividuals will change in a steady, evolutionary manner.. Others will seem 
to change in periodic jumps. The staff should arrange for conferences 
between trainees, supervisors, and specialists to discuss the progress of 
some individuals. Some projects have found peer evaluations very useful 
in matters of dress, grooming, motivations, and social development. 
There is little evidence that such measures are being used to evaluate orienta- 
tion or the other phases of training. Most of the data about the changes in 
trainees, when cited, seem to be impressionistic. 

Core training is one of the most frequently used terms in the literature on 
paraprofessional training. There is little agreement among authors, however, on its 
objectives, conjtent, or methods. 

Grant (1966) recommended that it focus on specific skills and interpersonal 
behavior Schmais (1967) contended that it should be broad enough to include 
general knowledge, conceptual and theoretical topics, and problem solving. The 
exteiit of this diversity will be apparent in a later section where we present 
summary data. \ 

In-service training, as currently carried out, is merely an extension of 
selected aspects of core training.''^ At this stage, the recipient is no longer a 
trainee but a wot;ker, and in-service training usually takes the fon-i of on-the-job 
training by superVisors or regular stc-ff (Grossed, 1969a, 1969b). As one would 
expect, the emphasis of this training typically is on immediate job-related skills or 
problems. 

Training of Professionals. Most writers seem to agree that the training of 
professionals ought to concentrate on preparing them to deal with paraprofes- 
sionals, whose entr]r into an organization can be unsettling for all concerned.^ ^ 

''^This is true in those agencies where core training is given. AlthougJi we do not have an exhaustive 
data base, wc have the impression that core training is often omitted or given very superficially. A typical 
progression seems to be ti move from a brief orientation into some type of loosely-structured on-the-job 
training. Groiscr (1969a) pointed out that in many poverty projects training takes a back seat because of 
pressure to produce services; 

Editor's Note. The confusion and disagreement about the content and methods in oriertation, core, 
and on-the-job training can be clarified by S.A. Fine's conception of the three kinds of skills involved in 
human performance (Fine, i967b). These skills are functional skills, specific content skills, and adaptive 
skills, and aic acquired at different times and under different conditions. Functional skills include those 
conipctcncrs that enable a worker to relate to data, people, and things to a level of complexity appropriate 
to his abil.i.cs (e.g., comparing, compiling, or analyzing data; exchanging information w^th, consulting or 
supervising people; and tending or .operating machines). These skills are usually acquired in educational, 
training, and avocational pursuits and are reinforced in specific job situations. Specific content skills 
include those competencies .that enaWe a worker to perform a specific job according to the sundards, 
specifications, and procedures of a particular organization. These skills are usually acqmred in ad- 
vanced technical traimng, on-the-job training, or in a specific job. Adaptive skills include such compe- 
tencies as management of oneself in relation to autho-ity i to impulse control; to moving toward, away from, 
or against others; to time; care of property, eu. These skills, rooted in temperament, are normally acquired in 
the early developmental years, primarily in the family and among one*s peers, and reinforced in school. 

^*Wc wrill discuss these staff interactions and adjustments in more detail in Chapter 6. 
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Professional reactions more often than not show up in the form of resistance 
which, according to Grant (1966)» may emerge as a condescending attitude 
toward the new workers; fears that standards of service will be lowered; extreme 
reluctance or extreme eagerness to give up part of one's job; and unwillingness to 
assume a supervisory role. There seems to be general agreement that preparation 
should take place well in advance of the introduction of paraprofessionals if the 
program is a new one, and should emphasize the cultural differences with which 
professionals will have to cope^jOveremphasis on differences can, of course, create 
unnecessary anxieties and prove to be dysfunctional in the long run. 

Elston (1967) seemed to feel that an effective way to prepare the profes- 
sional staff would be to ii^volve them in developing rr' - and tasks for the para- 
professionals. Writing about the New York Depai ^ of Social Services, she 
stated: 

In New York City members of the Depart nent's training staff worked 
with supervisory personnel to develop the job descriptions of the new 
Case Aide Trainees. The supervisory personnel came to the meeting 
with mixed feelings of curiosity and anxiety. They might well have 
expected to receive directives on how to use the aides. Instead they 
heard a concise statement of the goals of the program and sketchy 
descriptions of the aides* background, followed by a question as to how 
they might use the aides to assist them. There was a moment of silence. 
Then those who picked up the idea quickly began to contribute their 
suggestions. As suggestions lagged, training staff filled in some of the 
blanks, doing so in the form of a question rather than a statement. 
"Would aides be of help to you in handling forms? Which forms in 
particular?** Training officers had prepared a list of possible tasks prior 
to the meeting, but preferred to let those present direct the discussion 
and to use the list only to give breadth to the job descriptions which 
emerged., (p. 12) 

If the purpose of paraprotessional utilization is clearly that of task relief for 
the professionals, this strategy can be expected to produce many useful sugges- 
tions. If, however, the paraprofessionals are to be used autonomously as outreach # 
workers or advocates change the direction of services, some resistance to defin-r 
ing the requisite tasks may be expected. Before embarking on participation of 
staff in redefining jobs and roles, trainers and planners should provide participat- 
ing workers with technical tools and guidance, and prepare them to cope with the 
conflicts which can be expected to arise, if the principle of staff involvement is ^ 
followed, it seems unwise to include one group of vorkers and exclude another, 
especially when both are equall- interested in the outcome. 

The elements of a professional training program need to be established early. 
Schmais (1967) suggested they include the following: 

• getting acquainted with the general characteristics of the paraprofes- 
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sional, his style, unique qualities, and skills (it can be assumed that 
most professionlals will be .unaware of these); 

• planning specific paraprofessional job functions and tasks that can take 

• advantage of these characteristics; 

• acquiring techniques for dealing with the anticipated stresses and 

: ^iieti^ encountered by paraprofesTionafe^when working with profes- 

' sionals in professional settings; 
- • learning specific techniques of supervision and how to adapt traditional^ 
•methods to paraprofessionals; ^ \ — 

• learning to r^c n gniyp anH Heal with problems related to confidentiality, 

authority, competition, and relations with the community; 

• getting familiar with the differences in cultural styles; 

• developing criteria for jud^iqg competence and evaluating paraprofes- 
sional performance, (p. 59) >v 

Training of Trainers. Very little discu^n^can be found in the literature 
concerning the amount and type of training for tllbsc. responsible for instructing 
the paraprofessionals. Inferences may be drawn, however ,-from the characteristics 
of the paraprofessionals- to be trained.' The Manpower ^Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor (1969b) prepared a list of characteristicS^hich might typify the 
entering paraprofe^nal, particularly from a disadvantaged background: ^ 

• reading, writihg, and arithmetic skills will generally be lower than their 
years of schooling would indicate; 

• learning wUl be hampered by living conditions, problems, and negative 
attitudes toward cla^sroom^ituatioas; 

• trainees vviU generally "Be silent because of fear, inhibitions, or bck of 
vocabulary; 

• ther^ will be tendencies twoard aggression, acting out, and limit testing; 

• trainees, will have outside demands on their time (e.g., household duties, 
children); 

• experience will fee lacking in weighing the pros and cons of an action 
! before taking it; 

trainees iwill have many attributes which should be built upon (e.g., 
> natural wit, intrinsic abilities, positive motivation, ability to adapt 
^'quickly )i 

Altliough the list cannot fit all groups it is a good blend of positive and 
negative attributes. It also avoids the obvious risks of stereotyping the paraprofes- 
sional, and Ascribes the assets as wdl as die problems the new workers bring to 
the training Vituation.^^' : 



^^Emcmc?kl data on waich to base such ^tatenw:nts of attitudes* oricisuiions, and expectancies ar« 
$ore!y needed. As we liavc described in earlier chaptiirs, most chiracteri^ations arc based either on extrap- 
olations frcm genctal sociological thcor>* or on infcrf nccs drawn from limited demographic dau. 
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Training Approaches and Velucles ' - . 

As one might expect, approaches to paraprofessional training are varied. Like 
training in general, paraprofessfonal training is susceptible to styles and fads. One 
finds fairly frequent and thoughtful treatment, of "rap" sessions, "buzz" groups, 
alfiisntOOTt^r^essians:— — 

Pew^ writers have any deep or long-standing experience of paraprofessional 
training because the movement is relatively young. Those trainers who have had 
substantial experience report that _ their opinions about training have changed 
■fegcause of it. Cudaback (1968) indicated this very clearly: 

In my work with aides I have moved fro^ believing that all we need to j 
dp is free aides to use their native sensitivity and commonsense, to my 
present view of their needing more disciplined formalized educational 
program and theoretical framework to augment . their considerable 
natural abilities-and aides are the first; to request this additional in- 
struction* Just how to do this effectively, while prjeserving the unique 
qualities that make then?, effective aides and differentiate them from 
social workers, is mind boggling ♦ ♦ . So far, it seems classes built on 
experience-based discussions^ laced with non-jargonal theory, work 
best, complemented by short, simple, sensible readings, and down- 
to-earth, briefv but frequent written assignments, (p. 12) ^ 

The literature reflects some agreement that paraprofessionak should receive 
their training in a group setting (Grosser, 1969a; Otis, 1965; Riessman, 1965a; 
Willcox, 1970)» Riessman and Otis argued for it on the basis of group cohesiveness 
and anxiety reduction. Willqox pointed out that, in addition to these advantages, 
it is more economical and effective. Grosser warned against fostering too much 
cohesiveness and reducing paraprofessional traimng to indoctrination. 

There seemed to be little agreement, however, on how specific or formal the 
training should be.' Most writers felt that structured classroom type situations 
ought to be avoided, particularly with paraprofessionals from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Willcox (1970) offered some fairly specific recommendations. In initial 
training he suggested: a focus on specific job duties; group settings as frequently 
as possible; ample time to talk and work through anxieties; and some field experi- 
ence very early in the process. 

In the on-going training process he recommended that: the group process be 
continued; job, not personal, problems be stressed; job issues be used to teach 
self-awareness; and role-playing be emphasized. 

This concurred largely wijth the view of Riessman (1965a) that: academic 
subjects and climate ought to be played down; teaching should be concrete and 
explicit; field work should start early ^nd emphasize learning-by-doing;, and role 
playing and job simulation should be used. 
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Despite differences among authors, several common themes were em- 
phasized: / 

• agencies should be aware they will probably underestimate the time 
required for the supervision and training of paraprofesssionals; 

• training should be integrated with job activity "as early as possible; 

• paraprofessionals will learn more quickly from activity and discussion 
than frofnrlectures;- 



training should concentrate on promoting strengths rather than improv- 
ing areas ofweakr ess; 
' • emphasis should_te_ placed on role playing as a teaching device; 

• conaete aspects of activity should be emphasized over abstract 

dimensions; 

' • training Should avoid **professionalizing" paraprofessionals; i 

• training sh9uld encourage diversity rather than conformity; 

• simple, immediately useful skills should be taught first; 

• there should be immediate feedback on performance. 

These are useful guidelines to follow and should be familiar to anyone 
acquainted with the literature on training. They are nothing more than sound 
principles of learning and it would be well to follow them at all levels of SWRS 
trainirig^ including that of the professional worker. 

In our discussion thus far we have drawn selectively from a limited number 
of authors who have talked at some length about the training process. In order to 
broaden the presentation we have prepared Table 9, which provides summary 
descriptions of^a number of additional references and information about source, 
program objectives, techniques, training content, and problems. Although much 
of the material is specific enou^ to stand on its own, some comments are in order. 

The specificity of training objectives varies greatly. *Many sources have 
generic guidelines which provide little in the way of specific objectives for program 
operation. Others have fairly concrete operational objectives. Still others appear 
not to have stated any objectives at all. Despite the exhortation to concreteness, 
training programs with all-encompassing goals appear to be most frequent. These 
provide few suggestions for evaluation criteria. The exceptions to thisT are the 
training programs for the New Career paraprofessionals, most of which seem to be 
specific and make serious attempts to define objective^ operationally for each 
segment of training. 

Techniques in general stress active learning, with on-the-job training men- 
tioned most frequently. When group processes are used, there is heavy emphasis 
on role-playing and discussions. 

The content of training is varied, clearly reflecting the different motives of 
utilization (see Chapter 4). Some programs seem designed to model the trainee in 
the professional's image, emphasizing social skills, theory, and professional ethics. 
Others, exploiting the uniqueness of the paraprofessional with an eye to sharp- 
ening his natural talents for use in a service context, concentrate on basic, useable, 
job-related skills. 
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Twining problems are internal and external to the trainees. Internal 
problems ^reflect the conflicts and anxieties that can arise within the trainees. 
External problems may be rjeluctance of some professionals to accept para- 
professionals, inadequate sup.ervision, and time and money constraints which push 
the. trainees through the training programs too quickly. 

DEPLOYMENT 

Deployment as a separate issue is rarely discussed in the literature. Much of 
what is said is based on inference!? or on limited field experiences. We see three 
basic patterns of deployment emerging: centralized-concentrated; centralized- 
diffuse; and decentralizedL * , 

In .the centralized-concentrated pattern, the paraprofessionals are con- 
centrated in a particular unit (e.g., *a day-care center) attached to the central 
organization of an establishment. They are given a fairly homogeneous set of 
tasks, uslKrf!y-under the supervision of a limited number of professionak, arid have 
minimum contact with other professionals and maximum contact with one 
another. This deployment pattern closely resembles the "plantation system!*^of 
staffing (Gartner, 1971). . ' 

Ii the centralized-diffuse pattern, the paraprofessidnals are deployed 
througiout the units of a centralized operation. They are under the close super- 
vision of a professional and function almost as apprentices*^^ . 

Ir decentralized deployment, the paraprofessionals are spread out in a 
loosely-knit, mobile operation. They may be in neighborhood centers, stcr^rronts, 
a central office, or the homes of clients. This corresponds most closely to the New 
Career image of paraprofessional deployment. 

The data on which these observations are based are very limited. Deploy- 
ment is obviously linked to utilization, supervisory style, and the expectancies of 
both the paraprofessionals and their agencies. 

Summary Observations 

The assimilation of paraprofessionals is a sequential process of recruitment, 
screening, selection, training, and deployment. 

The basic conflict of paraprofessional utilization-whether he should be an 
extension of the professional or the client— is clearly revealed in the literature on 
selection and training. At least in the literature describing selection criteria, the 
former motive seems to dominate. A composite of the ideal paraprofessional 
based on these criteria resembles not only the professional worker but an except- 
ional one at that. This expectation persists despite the fact that the typical para- 
professional is demographically far from this image. 
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This has been referred to as the "Adam*s rib** pattern. 
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Most training programs seem to articulate goals and devise* content to re- 
model the paraprofessional in the image of the professional wprker. This takes 
place in the midst of avowals that the training process should not destroy the 
uniqueness the paraprofessional brings to the service setting. There is confusion 
about when and under what conditions skills are best acquired. 

The techniques of selection 'are not highly developed. Systematic evaluation 
of biographic history— a g;rowing area of research and a key premise behind the 
movement-^is relatively rare. Validation'Studies testing the predictions of screen- 
ing devices against subsequent performance are almost non-existent. 

Lest this be seen as an indictment of the paraprofessional movement, we 
^hasten to point out that in microcosm it shares the deficiencies of the whole field 
of applied social science. The problems describe \ here are serious, but a great deal 
of work and effort have been expended in trying to solve them. Our concern at 
this point is that there is little evidence of current knowledge and practice being 
usedvand advanced by research. 
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^ CHAPTERS 

CONSEQUENCES OF'PARAPROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT . . 
SUMMARY ^ 1 

Assessmg and evaluating the impacts of paraprofessionaU employment is 
extremely complicated. A discussion of impact presupposes a correlation with 
employment motives. Since such motives are usually not specified clearly in the 
literature^ interpretation of conseqtiences is difficult. Social service inter^fention 
takes place in a complex, environment. The impact of a single component (e.g.^ 
paraprofessional utilization) is very difficult to isolate. Much of the literature has 
been generated by writers advocating their own views of paraprofessionalis>n. Few 
studies have been conducted'with scientific rigor. \ | « • 

In dealing with the problem of employmentf there is evidence to indicate 
that paraprofessionals are jble to improve substantially the cotfditions of theiv 
lives. ' I 

As a mechanism f^r increasing service efficiency , paraprofessionali^m seems 
to have produced mi:^ed results. Limited data indicate that-parcprofessionals, if 
given specific duties and rtsponsibilitieSf can greatly reduce the caseload burdens 
of the professional. But uiis relief may creat%j)ther problems for the professional 
resulting from the new roles he assumes (e.g., trainer^ supennsor) or from role 
vacuum. Preliminary data from a number of studies indicate that the benefits of 
paraprofc .lonal utilization may occur over a long period. Short-term con- 
sequences may differ from long-range impacts. 

Evidence regarding consequences for service effectiveness is extremely 
limited. Much more controlled research tieeds to be completed before conclusions 
can safely be drawn. 

Research on attitude chmige is also limited. Tentative findings indicat^ that 
professionals and paraprofessionals benhfit from exposure to one another^ and'are 
able to modify the stereotyped images tlxey. previously ^Ueld. . 

Evaluation of paraprofessional manpower utilization programs ne^s . Mch 
more research. It currently takes place amidst a host of technical^ politicalf and 
economic problems, and faces the same diffictdtlcj as manpower programs dealing 
with other segments of the labor force. ^ . 
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Understanding and evaluating the consequences of paraprofessional employ- 
ment from the literature is difficult for many reasons. 

First, the notion of employment consequences implies a direct relationship 
with employment motives. As we h^ve shown, the motives underlying the para- - 
professional movement are varied, rarely distinct, and sometimes contradictory. 
In the literature of paraprofessionalism they are seldom made explicit or defined 
in operational terms. <' ^ ■ • 

Secondly, the intervention of SWRS "workers is part of a complex system of 
social service. To isolate the contribution of one component (e.g., para- 
professionals) is a difficult technical task. When this component is linked to 
outside- forces (e.g., unemployment), the attempt to assess impacts is mind- 
boggling. 

ipinally, assessment is complicated by a lack of objectivity^ Most writers, 
administrators, practitioners, or researchers, tend to be partisans in the debate on 
paraprofessionalism. Few approach this topic without decided preferences for one 
motive or strategy over others. They are usually committed to either task relief 
(the paraprofessional as an extension of the professional) or changing the nature 
and delivery of services (the paraprofessional as an autonomous change agent). 

QUALITY OF AVAILABLE DATA 

The literature of paraprofessionalism can be roughly divided by content and 
methodology into seven major categories: ^ 

• policy papers describing the idea of paraprofessionalism; 

• papers describing possible roles or duties for paraprofessionals; 

• comprehensive theoretical models for paraprofessional utilization, 
including implications for implementation; 

• summaries of anecdotal experiences of people (other than the writer) 
who have used paraprofessionals; 

• first-hand impressions by those who have worked with paraprofessionals; 
" studies involving data collection on, or from, paraprofessionals during 

the proces5 of utilization (including job analyses, surveys, question- 
naires, or interviews); 

• comparative studies, involving control groups, which attempt to analyze 
the contribution of the paraprofessional in a defined service systeni 
with measurable objectiives. 

Almost all the available material falls into the first four categories. Much of 
it is speculative, theoretical, abstract, and written at a comfortable distance from 
the arena in which the paraprofessional is at work. Literature by people actually 
working with paraprofessionals is not extensive.^ and data are seldom based on 



.^"^At first ^i»n(Jc this may not seem to be the case. However, closer examination of these studies 
reveals repetition of dab published elsewhere. « '\ 
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systematic observations* (e.g., structured interviews, questionnaires).^ ^ It is dif- 
ficult to judge whether these observations are reliable and valid.' i 

Studies using empirical data typically are based on small sainples (fewer than 
100, people). Quite often data collection is restricted to a single settings agency, 
or unit. In many instances the circumstances surrounding the study are n6t 
described in detail. Consequently, it is, difficult to reconstruct or isolate the 
elements (e.g., utilization, type of supervision, amount of training, wcrl^er ex- 
'pectations, type of clients) that contributed to whatever impacts are described. 
This, of course,. makes generalization and replication of results difficult. 

Research on paraprofessionals is almost always cross-scxtional rather than 
longitudinal in design, that is, data typically are collected at a single point in time 
and seldom repeated in fbllow-up. activities. This precludes the measurement* of 
changes over a period of time and the attribution of such changes, if warranted, to 
events which took place durii^ that period. .In the absence of longitudinal 
research, any- discussion of consequences or impacts skates on thin ice. 

'There are formidable technical and political problems associated with 
research on paraprofessional utilization. For example, there are ciurently 18 
designations for the paraprofessional and no clear agreement as to who he is or 
what he does. He functions in a wide array of settings ranging'^firom small ghetto 
storefronts to monolithic agencies. There has been no clear delineation of criteria 
by which to evaluate the consequences of his activities because the purposes for 
which he might be used have not always been stated clearly. In agencies with 
short-term funding to suppor" paraprofessional programs, there is pressure to 
achieve results^quickly and a temptation to emphasize positive "findings" in-order 
'to stimulate continued appropriations. This pressure makes hard data difficult to 
come by. In agencies which have continuing support for paraprofession^J 
programs (e.g., public welfare), demonstration projects are usually conducted 
under the watchful eyes of professional associations, various activist groups, and 
other interested parties, all of whom have;a vested interest in the outcome of such 
activities. 

These conditions create a situation in which controlled, empirical, policy- 
oriented, social science research is very hard to conduct and has not been attempt- 
ed often. 

CONSEQUENCES RELATED TO MOTIVES 

i 

Providing Employment 

/ One of the several purposes of paraprofessionalbm has been t - reduce un- 
en^ployment. Only limited and sketchy data are available* as to how well the 
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There arc» of course, exceptions to this tendency to operate purely on the basis of impressionistic, 
dau. The work of Ahearn, Gannon, Grosser, Hjug, Sussman, and Truax are examples of more rigorous 
attempts at tnvesti^tion. 
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movement is accomplishing this end. In an inquiry conducted by the Office of 
Research, Demonstrations and Training, SRS (1970), states were asked how many 
of the paraprofes^ionals currently employed were former public assistance 
recipients. Data are incomplete, but they seem to indicate that from one-third to 
one^hal'f of. the 11,583 paraprofessionals employed at that time had received- 
puMlc assisci^nce. No employment history on the.workers was included, but one 
^ may. assume that chronic unemployment v^rithJn this group was high and that 
' paraprofessional jobs reduced it. 

Data on New Careerists are also available (Wilson, et al., 1969). These were 
compiled on 53 of the more than 100 New Careers progjrams existing at that time. 
Prior to entering the trainii^ programs, 61 percent of the cnrollees were un- 
employed, 28 percenfwere on welfare, and the 11 percent who were employed 
xhad an average annual income of $2,100. As New Careerists, 60 percent had jobs 
paying an avmge annual salary of $3,880, 37 percent an average of $4,231, and 
the temaining 3 percent held positions for which salary data were not available. 
We do not have information on earnings of these workers-afterthe^ederal fundingp- 
for these programs ended. It is clear, however, that for a substantial number of 
individuals (these data cover 7,000 participants in 49 cities) the New Oreers^ 
program represented a real opportunity to break with a pas^ history otuneniploy- 
ment and poverty. ^ 

Many articles describe paraprofessionals as "former clients" -or as coming 
from .**poor backgrounds.''- There are no data other than those cited above to 
support. this, but it does appear that paraprofessionalism has contributed to the 
" relief of unemployment. It is our impression that its contribution may be more 
extensive than supposed. We regret that it has not been documented more fully. 

Solving the Manpower Shortage and Increasing the Efficiency of Service \ 

The most persistent theme running through the literature is that the pro-^ 
fessional must be relieved of the burdens of work imposed by a shortage of 
manpower, and that the paraprofessional is the best one to do this by taking on 
lower-level tasks. The professional is then free to carry out the tasks requiring his 
skill and better able to provide services to the client. 

The case for task relief seems more compelling in theory than m practice, 
however. Data from a variety of sources (Coate and Nordstrom, 1969; Denham 
and Shatz, 1969; Gannon, 1968; and Staub and Petree, 1967) seem to hidicate 
that the transition is far from automatic. Adding paraprofessionals to the staffing 
system of an agency does not of itself provide relief to the professional. 

Denham and Shatz (1969) introduced the notion of an institutional culture 
of chronic shortage.' Put simply, their argument was that many professionals have 
grown so used to carrying out routine activities because of chronic manpower 
shprtages that they have either lost the sicills they once had or have not had the 
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opportunity to develop new ones. Faced with the prospect of **released" time to 
devote to ^^professional" activities, many simply do not know what- to do. As a 
result, there is a good deal of resistance to role changes.®^ 

Another frequently mentioned consequence of the introduction of para- 
professionals was that it increased the time professionals spent on training and 
supervision. This impact was often unanticipated. Denham and Shatz [1969) 
mentioned this change of role requirement of the professional. Coate and 
Nordstrom (1969) saw him emerging as a teum leader^ the kind of role envisioned 
for the professional in the "episode of service" (Barker and Briggs, 1968). 

. The data on this topic are quite subjective. We have seen no analyses of the 
professional's job before and after the introduction of paraprofessionals. How- 
ever, the problems reported in the literature suggest that, as logical and com- 
pelling as the case for task relief may sound, its benefits are not easily forth- 
coming. Unless the professional and the paraprofessional are prepared in advance 
and a formal redefinition of roles is worked out, the result is likely to be un- 
satisfactory for both, 

The only study we found that dealt with task relief in operation (reduction! 
in MSW caseload) and examined its working over a period of time was one byl 
Adelson and Kovner (1969). The study covered the utilization of a group of] 
low-income residents who w^e put to work as social health technicians in a large 
urban hospital setting* Their tasks *were fairly specific, involving the gathering of 
information and helping clients to mee^ concrete needs under the supervision o^ 
social workers.^'' Their contribution to the handling of caseloads is depicted in 
Table 10.'' / . f 

The table traces the change in the number of cases carried by professionals 
over a period of more than two years. The average number of cases per pro- 
fessional social worker was 53 before the introduction of pafaprofessionals arid 
fell to 38 by the time the training program ended. The initial rise (to 76) was 
probably the result of the trainees' discovery bf people who needed serviceliut 
had previously escaped notice. What was most interesting was that while the 
professional staff doubled during the 2-year period, professionals and technicians 
were able to handle almost four times the caseload they carried at the inceptjon 
of the program. * 
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This same phenomenon has been mentioned quite frequently in connection with the separatipn of 

\scrvices from payments. Such separation does not automatically (xct a segment of staff to provide servic^. 

\ ^"^For example»the paraprofessional might serve as4 translator during an interview, escort a client/ from 
Service to service within the hospital or from agency to/ agency, and serve as a client advocate in the^client's 
dealings with those agencies that provide publtc^assist^nce, housing, and other services. At. first tne para- 
professional .was viewed as an auxiliary or helper t6 tHof professional. As the ^aduate of the program bpcame 
part of the social services staff, however, he assumcd^Votal responsibility for the more routine probler|^s,and 
shared responsibility with the professional for the iiu>re complex ones. Thus» each social work teartt (pro- 
fessional and technician) was able to spend more time per case with those patients who required nonroUtine 
treatment. ' . ; . ' i 
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Table 10 



Average and Total Caseload for Professionals (MSWs) 
and Social Health Technicians 
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tecfinicians 
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Aprii 1966 
October 1966 
April 1967 
October 1967 
April 1968 
October 1968 



Increasing the Effectiveness of Service 

The Adelson and Kovncr data clearly indicate an increase in efficiency, of 
operation. One might assume that service impact (as measured by changes in the 
functioning of clients) was also enhanced, although the data are not clearly stated. 

Many claims were found in the literature about the extent to which para- 
profesSional utilization can bring about marked and profound changes in the lives 
of clients. These claims may be accurate but are extremely difficult to evaluate. 
Much of the evidence presented was anecdotal and couched in the form of per- 
sonal testimony. Criteria on which the judgments were predicated were rarely 
specified, and the data on which the analyses were based were either incomplete 
or not given at all. 

Cost effectiveness of paraprofessional utilization was seldom mentioned and 
even less frequently analyzed, bne of the earliest demonstration projects to use 
paraprofessionals was carried ouj by the Arkansas Rehabilitation Service (1961). 
Although it involved only a few staff members and limited the role of the para- 
professional, it was carefully executed and could well serve as a model for 
program evaluation designs. The principal objective of the program was task 
relief-to relieve counselors of non-counseling tasks. The study compared two 
counselors whose methods of operation remained the same as they were prior to 
the project (the control group), and two counselors who functioned as part of a 
rehabilitation team with a variety of specialists, including counselor aides (the 
experimental group). In the experimental group the counselors were relieved of all 



®®ln one instance wc analyzed dau that had been gathered to support claims of paraprofessional \ 
effectiveness, but found no sutistical justification for the claims. 




4 53 — 212 

7 52 20 6 . 484 

7 76 20 6 652 

9 63 4 28 679 

6 45 14 22 578 

9 38 13 37 823 
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duties except counseling and caseload management. The performance of the two 
groups was compared over time on a variety of aiteria: total number of individ-^ 
uals served; number of severely disabled. individuals served; number of individuals 
trained in OJT; number of individuals placed in direct employment. 

The findings of the study were extremely interesting. There was no signi- 
ficant difference in the total number of persons served by the two groups. There 
was no advantage with either group in the total number of case closures.®^ But 
there were striking differences in* the quality of services produced. In working 
withphe severely disabled, the experimental group had a 2-to-l advantage in 
numbers of clients served and .a 2^-to-l advantage in number of closures re- 
habilitated. Persons served by the experimental group had a 40 percent better 
chance of retaining employment and had "substantial advantages in relation to 
wages, increases in wages, job retention, and promotions" (page 64)." 

^ The cost of such service was i^so evaluated. Personnel costs (salaries and 
travel expenses) .in the exj^erimental group were higher than in the control group 
(11 percent for referrals, 18 percent for those accepted for service, 16 percent for 
rehabilitation plan, and 23 percent for employed closures). On the other hand, 
' service costs (cost of purchased services) in the experimental group were lower 
(11 percent for referrals, 4 percent for service acceptance, 6 percent for plan 
preparation). Service costs were the same ibr the two groups in working with 
employed closures. The overall cost of using the experimental group was slightly 
lessethan 10 percent higher. ^ 

Paraprofessional utilization, when looked at from the standpoint of cost 
alone, may not necessarily be cheaper. Furthermore, traditional short-term mea- 
sures of output or productivity may not reflect the gains made by such a program. 
As the Arkansas data indicated, it is the long-term ciost/effectiveness ratio that 
may eventually be significant. The usual cross-sectional studies, using superficial 
or ambiguous criteria of effectiveness, will not be sensitive to this kind of impact. 
Unfortunately, because of the design of the Arkansas study, it is not possible to 
isolate the contribution of the p^aprofessionals to the gains described. Despite 
this shortcoming, the study should be examined by anyone interested in program 
evaluation. 

More recent work by Truax (1967) has investigated the impact of para- 
professionals as supporting staff to the rehabilitation counselors. He compared the 
work of counselors and counselor aides under the following conditions: coun- 
selors working alone in the traditional manner; a counselor assisted by a counselor 
aide under close supervision; a counselor aide who functioned, under daily super- 
vision, as a counselor. Clients were randomly assigned and caseload size and 
difficulty were controlled. 

Performance was evaluated according to a range of criteria (e.g., client work 
production, cooperativeness, work attitude, work quality, and overall progress in ^ 



This 15 a fairly typical production index in many SWRS agencies. 
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the course of training). According to Truax, the best results were obtained by 
aides'-working alone under the daily supervision of professional counselors. On 
certain client variables (e.g., overall progress) the professional counselor did better 
when the number of cases was low while the aide did better when the number of 
cases was high. 

This study, like the previous one, suggests that service gains from the use of 
paraprofessionals are far from, uniform and universal. The findings are based on 
very small samples and have not been replicated. Additional systematic data are 
required to determine which tasks, under what conditions, and in which work 
settings, paraprofessionals. can best perform. The work of Truax and others in- 
dicates that questions about the effectiveness and impact of paraprofessionals on 
service can be submitted to controlled research. 

PROFESSIONAL AND PARAPROFESSIONAL. RELATIONSHIPS 

V I 

The literature reveals little systematic informVion about the ways in which 
professionals and paraprofessionals accommodate to one another in an organ- 
izational setting. We found no longitudinal studies\)f this mutual adjustment 
process, nor any psychometric data in the literatureXln this section' we shall 
speculate on some of the dynamics that may be involved, incorporating the em- 
pirical studies that relate to the process. 

One way* to view the process of mutual adaptation is as if it were an 
"approach-avoidance" situation, that is, to assume that each party will see 
definite advantages, ajid disadvantages to having the other around.'" The pro- 
fessional enjoys superior status and the presence of the paraprofessional enhances 
it. Recognizing that the paraprofessional may look to him for guidance, he is 
.conscious of an added responsibility and may develop anxieties as to whether or 
not he can live up to these expectations. He may want some relief from his duties, 
ahd may be eager to see the paraprofessional take on more responsibility and 
develop his skUls. By the same token, as Denham and Shatz (1969) pointed out, 
he may be reluctant to surrender the structure of his accustomed duties, and, by 
giving the paraprofessional some independence, to narrow the gap in status be- 
tween them. . 

The paraprofessional may have similar hesitations. If his responsibilities 
grow, he may welcome the addecl opportunities for development. But he may 
be frustrated because, no matter how much he acts like a professional, he is 
likely to find his Remuneration and status unchanged. Denham and Shatz (1969) 
pointed out that He will quite often look to the professional for help and guid- 
ance. Most of the t\me he will want concrete assistance, if the professional does 
not respond in th^ way the paraprofessional expects him to, frustrations can 
result. 

'°In formulating these propositions we are drawing heavily on the writing and thinking of Gannon 
(1968), Hillowitz and Riessman (1966), and Levinson and Schiller (1965). 
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Little empirical, work has been done on attitude change of professionals or 
paraprofessionals as a result of their shared experiences. Available studies do 
provide .insights* into changes that may take place, however. With, respect to how 
professionals and paraprofessionals perceive one another, it seems that each group 
initially has stereotypic images of the other. Exposure tends to increase an aware- 
ness of individual differences. Grosser's (1966) data on how professionals 
perceived their clients revealed that clients were perceived to be far more homo- 
geneous than they actually were. Birnbaum and Jones (1967) indicated that 
professional staff had formed images of the paraprofessionals based on general- . 
izations made from reading about the poor. These, images were modified through 
exposure to the paraprofessional. By the sam6 token, although there is little 
evidence from research, paraprofessionals may initially approach professionals 
with feelings of awe or hostility. , ' 

There is little doubt that a person's employment as a paraprofessional has an 
impact op his attitudes. The direction and magnitude of the changes that take 
place vary with each situation, so that few generalizations are warranted at this 
time. Some of the findings are predictable. For example, Brecher, et al. (1968) 
indicated that women paraprofessionals derived a great deal of social and 
emotional satisfaction from their involvement in a work experience program. 
This, coupled with heightened self-awareness and insight, is often mentioned. 

Gannon (1968), studying 55 paraprofessionals in the Harlem Domestic Peace ^ 
Corps, found that though they gained insight into themselves and abetter aware- 
ness of their community's problems, many reported a loss of faith in the ability, of 
the individual to deal with those problems. More than a third of the group felt less 
inclined than previously to favor democratic principles in dealing with community 
groups. This finding was similar to that of Grosser (1966), who found that the 
staff, both professional and indigenous, felt that the community was a worse 
place to live in, its schools were poorer, and the life chances of its people were 
more hopeless than did the residents themselves. T^en together, these two find- 
ings suggest a hypothesis which warrants testing. Broader awareness of com- 
munity problems, exposure to a staff with more pessimistic or more realistic 
expectations about social realities, and a knowledge of agency secrets and foibles 
can have unintended detrimental consequences for some paraprofessionals. Gannon 
says: 

It is difficult to know at Jthis point whether this last response represents 
an overly simplified reaction to a new-found leadership role or a serious 
tendency toward radicalism, (page 358) 

SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

'1 

The published and unpublished ^material relating to the impacts and con- 
sequences of paraprofessional utilization tends to be highly impressionistic, with 
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little descriptive material about the context within which utilization takes place. 
As a result, generalizations from such data need to be made with care, 

Paraprofessionalism is serving a variety of purposes. The evidence indicates 
that it is playing a role in reducing unemployment. Survey data show that para- 
professionals drawn from the ranks of the unemployed are able to improve their 
economic condition substantially. . u i 

The /evidence for its success in increasing service efficiency through usk 
relief is mixed. Limited data are available to show that paraprofessionals given 
specific/ duties and responsibUities can substantially reduce the caseload .ot the 
professional. On the other hand, dau from several sources show that these usk 
relief/benefits do not occur automatically. Professionals freed frorn repetitive 
routine task£)may be at ,a. loss to know how to use their time without special 
training and re-orientation. 

, The data for the movement's impact on service effectiveness are most m 
need of rigorous investigation. It is here that partisan testimony prevails. The few 
studies done suggest that the use of paraprofessionals can be inore expensive m 
/ the short run, but may contribute to substantial -client gains that become apparent 

only with the passage of time. . , , r j 

Research on. attitude change resists summary. It is based on fragmented 
studies of very limited constructs. In general, both the professional and the para- 
professional appear to benefit from exposure to one another and to modity the 
stereotyped images they held previously. There is some preliminary evidence that 
the paraprofessional experience might Foduce unintended consequences, such as 
pessimistic appraisals of the client's abUity to change the conditions of his life. It 
iV far too early to speculate on this possibility, but it is important to keep m mind 
. that exposure to the workings of social systems, warts and all can be an unset- 
tling experience. Most writers have emphasized the possible benefits; the risks 
should also be discussed with candor. 
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CHAPTER 7 



FIELD METHODOLOGY 

SUMMARY 

Based on the conceptual framework of this pr6ject and the literature in this 
field, the following data collection instruments were developed and used in a 
preliminary field test: 

• Persond History Inventory (PHI) - a self-report questionnaire designed 
to gather biographical and demographies information about the para- 
professiond worker. 

• Worker Orientation Survey (WOS) - a self-report questionnaire requiring 
respondnnts to answer Likert-scale items concerning attitudes and 
opinions about their jobs, their agency, find the clients with whom they 
work. 

• Job Andysis Survey (J AS) - a self-report questionnaire seeking inform- 
ation about time spent in various activities; the d^retiqn exercised in ' 
performing them; how satisfying they were; and whom the respondent 
came into cpntact with Jn performing them. 

• Interview Schedule for Paraprofessionds (ISPP) - a structured interview 
schedule applied to a group of paraprqfessiond respondents asking 

' . about their reasons for seeking employment, perceptions of agency 
personnel and policies, and future plans. 

• Interview Schedule for Professionals (ISP) - a structured interview 
schedule administered individudly to professionals. This sought inform- 
ation about the decision to employ paraprofessionals; perceptions of 
the relationship of paraprofessionals to professionals, clients, and the 
agency; reaction of agency staff to paraprofessionds; and agency 
methods for the assimilation and utilization of these workers. 

During the field test data were collected from 20 professionals and 57 para- 
professional workers in six agencies that differed in location, administration, and 
structure. These data must be considered illustrative but not indicative. 
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PURPOSES OF FIELD INVESTIGATION 



The field investigation had two purposes: to develop and pretest d^ta col-, 
lection, instruments to' be used at a later time for more intensive field invest- 
igations; and to coUect preliminary information about paraprofessional workers to 
clarify some of the concepts discussed in the literature. Since this information has 
come from a few respondents in a Umited number of settings, any generalizations 
drawn from it should be regarded as suggestive. 

The field investigation, Sased on the conceptual framework for fhis project 
(see Figure 1), included the development of instruments to collect .lata' in 10 
content areas: 

types of paraprofessional workers; - c • \ 

forces and pressures'on the organization to employ paraprofessionals; 
organization motives and goals for use of paraprofessionals; 
expectations and sets of organizations in hiring paraprofessionals; 
patterns of assimilation of paraprofessionals; 
patterns of utilization of paraprofessionals; 
forces and pressures operating on paraprofessionals; ^ 
motives and goals of paraprofessionals; 
expectancies and sets of paraprofessionals; 

consequences of employment for pafaprofessionals and the organ- 
ization. ■ ' 
Five data collection instruments were, developed: three! self-report 
questionnaires and two interview schedules. These will be described briefly in the 
following section. 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 
Personal History Inventory (PHI) 

One of the objectives of the field work was to develop a rationale and 
methodology for depicting various types of paraprofessional workers employed in 
SWRS organizations. Typologies can' be constructed in many ways. One that 
seems promising makes use of cur-rent and antecedent life history information 
(biodata) to place people in homogeneous subgroups based on age, Jiex, race, 
cultural backgrgund, level and type of education, occupational history, etc. Be- 
sides offering a promising area of psychological research, the use of biodata would 
be consistent with the legislative and administrative emphasis documented in 
Chapters 2, 3, and 5. Subgrouping would have a desaiptive value and the sub- 
groups could be related to data obtained from other instruments" (e.g., job 
utilization, role expectations, job satisfaction). 



With these considerations in mind, the Personal History Inventory (PHI) was 
constructed. It is based on 103 items drawn from both, paraprofessional and social 
science measurement literature. The content areas and illustrative items are shown 
in Table 11. 

Worker Orientation Survey (WOS) 

The conceptual framework (Figure 1) contains terms such as motives, goals, 
expectations, forces, pressures, attitudes, aSd sets. Although the specific meanings 
of these terms vary considerably, they suggest the variety of motor forces which 
bnng the paraprofessional to the employing^rganization and influence his view of 
the work situation. We shaU caU the confluence of these elements in a poini of 
view the paraprofessional brings to the jo^ his "orientatidn." 
^ The Worker Orieiitation Survey (WOS) vyas developed tollescribe some of 
these elements. Relevant concept variables from the literature and our own think- 
ing were tra-nsformed into content elements and then set down as items in a 
selt-regort4nstrument. The instrument was intended to yield clusters of items 
useful m describing workers and determining relationships, if any, to differences 
in background (as indicated, perhaps, by biodata subgroups) or differences in 
utilization and work activity. 

Three basic^ types of items were developed for thU instrument: items re- 
terrmg to problems that paraprofessionals, or any group of workers, mighf en- 
counter on their jobs; items referring to paraprofessionals' perceptions of various 
aspects of their jobs, their clients, and the employing agencies; and items referring 
to job satisfaction. Respondents answered each item by checking one of six 
alternatives ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Table 12 
contains a listing of the content areas" used in the WOS and examples of the 114 
items. 



Table 11 

Content Areas and Examples of 
Biographical Items in the Personal History Inventory (PHI) 

/ 



Content Arpas 

_ 



Biographical Items 



I. Basic Demographic ,Age 
Characteri/tics 



7" 



Sex 

Race 

Religion 
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Content Areas 



Table 11 (continued) 



Biographica! items 



II. Past Family History 

A. Parental relationships 

B. Parental education 

C. Career as a client 



III. Geographic Mobility 



IV. Previous Employment 



V. Educational Status 



Happiness in family home 
Discussions with parents 
Education of father 
/ Nature of father's work 

Education of mother 

Kind and Irequency of financial assistance re- 
ceived 

Participation in training programs (NYC, MDTA, 
WIN) 

Number of times family moved until respon- 
dent was 18 years old 

Number of times moved in last 5 years 

Last move closer to^or away from co workers 

Last move closer to or away from clients 

Number of years in part-time jobs while in 
school 

Age at first full-time job 

Number of months without a job in last 5 years 

Number of weeks without a job in past year 

Years of education 

Courses taken in preparation for a particular 
job 



VI. Present Family History 
A. Marital status 



Present marital status 
Age when first married 
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Table 11 (continued) 



Content Areas 



B. Family mRmbers 

C. Socio-economic status 
0. Career as a client 



Biogrsphicaf items 



Types and number of people living with respon- 
dent 

Number and ages of children 

Spouse currently working or not 

Total money family gets to live on 

Kind and frequency of assistance received 

Participation in training programs (NYC, MDTA, 
WIN) 



VII. Heak 



Working time lost last year because of illness 
Current health problems 



VII 1. Attitudes Toward Present 
Employment 



Problems brought home from work 
Expectations to do well on current job 



IX. Relationships with People 

A, Co-workers * 

B. Others 



Frequency with which people ask for respon* 
dent's advice 

Frequency of social contact with co-workers 

Enjoyment in talking with unfamiliar people 

Frequency of trying to persuade others to see 
your poiru of view 
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Table 12 



Content /&ea$ and Items in the Worker Orientation Survey (WOS) 



Content 



Sample IteHis 



Agency 
A. Objectives 




C. Interpersonal Relationships 



D. Support-Communications 



E. Personnel Practices: 
Promotion 



Hiring 



The staff in this agency really talks a lot but 
doesn't take much action. ^ 
Rules, policies, and procedures in this agency 
rarely keep me from doing what I think needs 
to be done for the client. 
The staff in this agency is too hung up or con:- 
cerned with professional status and qual- 
ifications. 

Relationships between people in this agency are 
friendly. 

If I feel I have to "rock the boat" in order to 
get my job done, I can expect my agency to 
' back me up. 

The job I am working in now is a dead end with 
no place to go. 

There are many chances for promotion in this 
agency for people with my kind of job. 
There is very little racial discrimination in hir- 
ing people in this agency. 
Whenever possible, this agency tries to hire 
workers at my level who can really understand 
clients and can talk with them. 



Pay 



Job^Security 



F. Agency-Community 
Relationships 



In my kind of job there is a good relationship 
between how much you get paid and how much 
you help the clients. 

People in this agency who decide what pay 
paraprofessionals get don't know what para- 
professional workers really do. 

I don't have to worry about losing my job be- 
cause of funds to the agency being cut off. 

I'm not sure from one day to the next whether 
I'll have my job, because if I make a mistake I 
could lose it. 

No social sen/ices agency can really solve the 
pi-oblems of this community. 
I work for an agency that has not been accept- 
ed by the clients. 
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Table 12 (continued) 



Content Areas 



Sample Items 



II. Client- 



Unless you fiave a lot of education most clients 
think you can't help them. 

You've got to get to know a client personally 
before you can really help him. 

Clients will try to take advantage pf you if you 
^t too friendly with them. 

The friends and family of my clients aren't 
afraid to give me information because they 
trust me. 

You can't really understand a client's problems 
unless you've had the same problems yourself. 



HI. Job 

A. Training 



B. Ability Utilization 



C. Supervisor Relationships 



D. Job Pressure 



E. Role Conflict . 



F. Worker Discretion 



The training I received for this job has been 
quite helpful in carrying out my duties. 

The kinds of things I learned in training for this 
job are not related to my actual duties. 

My job seems to be made up mainly of those 
things that the workers above me don't want to 
do themselves. 

I am working in a job that makes the best use 
of my abilities. 

I know how my supervisor judges my perform- 
ance. 

Once in a while my supervisor and I will get 
together and talk about how I am doing on my 
job. 

So many demands are placed on me that it's 
often hard to get everything done. 

I have so many job responsibilities that it's hard 
for me to do my best work. 

When I was hired I was told I would be able to 
make changes, but I'm really expected to stick 
to the system. 

I feel like I have sold out myself ajid my friends 
to work for this agency. 

I can decide what I do on my job. 

I have enough authority to carry out my duties. 
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Table 12 (continued) 



Content Areas 



G. Job Satisfaction 



Sample Items 



In my present job I am satisfied with: 

the chances for doing what I thinl< is worth- 
while; 

the chances for advancement from this job 
to another; 

the chance to 5earri new skills; 

the freedonfi to use my own judgment; 

the chance to do something that makes use 

of my abilities; 

getting good pay. 



Job Analysis Survey (JAS) 

An important set of variables depicted in the conceptual framework (Figure 
1) have to do with the utilization of the workers under investigation. It. was 
recognized that the elements which constitute patterns of utilization would be 
■critical situational variables in that they might reflect the role expectations of the 
organizations employing the paraprofessional, shed light on the workers' own 
perceptions of their roles, and help to interpret an(jl explain data dealmg with 
satisfaction, turnover, adjustment, and other personnel and organizational 

phenomena. r • i " 

It was not feasible to carry out a detailed task analysis of paraprotessional 
jobs. Instead a limited analysis of worker functions was made on clusters of tasks 
areas of discretion, levels of discretion, allocations of time and effort, and 
specificity and clarity of standards. The instrument used to collect data for this 
analysis was the Job Analysis Survey (JAS). 

The most difficult problem in constructing the JAS was formulating ques- 
tions about task content. The problem was to strike a balance between the range 
of tasks to be included (comprehensiveness) and the level of detail (specificity) in 
the descriptions. Assuming that the data would have to be collected within quite 
limited time periods, it did not seem likely that we could get both comprehensive 
coverage and detailed description of job activities. The result was a compromise. 
Twenty-six task clusters were developed to describe the major types of activities 
workers in SWRS agencies might be called upon to perform. Respondents were 
asked to indicate the approximate number of hours they spent each week in 
performing the activities described in each of the clusters. For each task on which 
at least one hour a week was spent, the respondents answered questions about the 
amount of discretion permitted in the' task, how much it helped the client, its 
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importance to the agency, the satisfaction derived from it, and the difficulty 
experienced in doing it. Respondents were to use five-point Lik'ert scales in 
answering these questions. Table 13 contains the 26 task clusters developed for 
theJAS. ^ ; 

Interview Scliedule for Paraprofessionals (ISPP) 

It was decided that an interview- format would be necessary to obtain 
adequate information in the following areas: forces arid pressures operating on 
paraprofessionals; motives and gods^of paraprofessionals; expectations and sets of 
paraprofessionals; patterns of assimilation of paraprofessionals; and consequences 
of employment for paraprofessionals, professionals, and the organization. Partial 
information was obtained through some of the other instruments, especially the 
WOS, but complete coverage necessitated interviewing workers because of the 
"complexities of these content areas. . ' 

Little previous researcli on the motivation, attitudes, and values of para- 
professional workers before or after employment had beeii reported in the litera- 
ture. Without such previous -work for guidance, the development of self-report • 
questions was not feasible. It seemed feasible to ask\road questions in these 
content areas and, using the answers of respondents^ to probe further for inform^ 
ation. This could best be accomplished through interviews. Furthermore, con- 
sidering the complexity of the concepts and the poor ianguag^ and reading skills 
of many of the paraprofessionals, an interview in which questions could be asked 
orally and concepts fully explained seemed more appropriate./ Also, since answers 
would be complex and lengthy, ^an^interview would allow respondents to express 
themselves fully and easily. y j y 

Questions for the interview/schedule were developed from the conceptual 
framework of this study and froia the output of a companion project being 
carried out by New York University.. The New York University work (Katzell, et 
al., 1971) identified three types of mobility relevant to this s^udy. 

The first type, initial entry, ^related to the two content areas of forces and 
pressures operating on paraprofessionals, and motives 1 aiid goals of para- 
professionals. NYU'^ findings indicated that initial entry behavior is a function of: 
,^-~the effective goal-system, or the goals which an individual attempts to 
implement in his job choices; i 

• the perceived and actual availability of effective goal satisfaction in a 
given occupational field and/or agency; | 

• the perceived and actual availability of jobs in a given occupational field 
and/or agency; and j 

' • the demographic characteristics of a person/ which may alter the 
amount of opportunity for him in the field, and/or which m^ 
influence his choice of job. ■ 

I / 
/ 
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Table 13 

Major Task Clusters In the Job Arwiysis Survey (JAS) 

* 

1. Going out of the agency and Into the community to try to find people who need 
services. 

2. Telling clients about the programs, services, and kinds of help your agency can give 

them. 

3. Giving clients advice about their problems and helping-them plan and make decisions. 
(For example, about their family, jobs, or money.) 

4. Getting information from clients through interviews to find out the kinds of needs 
and.problems they have. 

5. Referring clients who need help to your agency or other agencies and following them 
iip to make sure they get the hsip they need. 

6. Finding resources and sources of help for clients. (For example, finding peopie who 
will give furniture, clothing, food, medicine, or money to clients, finding foster homes, finding 
day care facilities, finding jobs for clients.) 

7. Doing homemaking and housekeeping tasks for clients. (For example, cleaning house, 
cooking, buying groceries.) 

8. Giving nursing and medical care. (For example, giving first aid, giving medicines.) 

9. Giving personal care. (For example, helping people with groon-iing, ylving people 
connfort.) /-^ 

10. Qoing with clients or taking clients to places where they can get help. (For example, ^ 
taking clients or driving clients to places where they heed to go.) 

11. Teaching clients how to do things for themselves. (For example, how to cook, sew, 
fix thin^ around the house, take care of other members of the family.) 

1 2. Teaching workers their jobs. (For example, telling workers about their jobs, showing 
♦wrkers how to fill out forms or records, telling workers about agency rules and procedures, 
teaching workers their job skills.) 

13. Helping your agency to better understand 'jthc problems of the clients and 
i:cmmumjy, (For example, giving advice^asupenrisors, giving information to co-workers.) 

14. Doing maintenance tasks in the agency. (For example, cleaning, making repairs.) 

15. Carryioo out clerical tasks or paperwork. (For example, filling out forms or 
requisitions, filing, typjig, dictating.) 

16. Administering tests and examinations to clients. (For example, personality tests, 
physical examinations, or job preference tests.) 
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Table 13 (continued) 

17. Interpreting test and examination findings of clients-.^For example, from personality 
tests, physical examinations, or job preference tests.). 

18. "^yelping to get people to do something about, problems in the community. (For 
example, .organizing a group of clients, getting PTA or church groups to give money, people, or 
space, getting business people involved in social services.) 

19. Trying to get rules, laws, policies, o:* practices changed when they keep clients from 
getting the help and services they need. 

20. Making speeches or giving talks to different groups of people in the community 
about your agency or about problems in the Community. (For example, talking to PTA, 
Jaycees, church clubs, high-school classes.) 

21. Planning agcni^y programs or projects that have to do either with the community, 
clients, or workers. (For example, planning a hot meal program for children, planning a training 
program for new workers.) 

22. Deciding if a client is eligible to receive services from your agency. (For example, 
reviewing and chect^ing out declarations.) 

23. Helping your agency decide if a program or project dealing with the community, 
clients, or workers is successful or not 

24. Supervising other workers. (For example, assigning workers to clients, making out 
work schedules for others, telling others what to do, deciding how well they do their job.) 

25. Carrying out tasks that have to do with the money matters of the agency. (For 
example, buying supplies, raising money for the agency, keeping track of costs of the agency, 
making up budgets.) x 

26. Carrying out tasks that have to do "With the staffing of the agency. (For example, 
iiinding people to wOik, hiring and firing people, deciding which types of people to hire, 
promoting people.) ' ^ 

By identifying "perceived and actual goals and perceived and actual avail- 
ability of jobs as prime determinants of entry into an organization, this work 
formed the base for development of items for the two previously mentioned 
content areas. 

A second form of mobility, job turnover, was classified" as a consequence of 
employment. By identifying this as a major problem in the social services field 
and discussing some contributing factors to turnover, such as unrealistic expecta- 
tions regarding goal attainment, lack of opportunity for promotion, poor super- 
vision, and lack of clarity of goals, this work also became a basis for item formu- 
lation. 

The third form of mobility identified by the NYU otudy was internal mobil- 
ity. Questions on internal mobility, especially upward moves within the orgin- 
ization, were included in the ISPP* Table 14 listed the questions used in the- 
interview schedule and the content areas of the conceptual framework to which 
they were judged to relate. \ 
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Table 14 
. Content Areas and Items in 
the interview Schedule for Paraprofessionals (ISPP) 



Content Areas 



items 



Types of Paraprofessional 
Workers 



1 1 . Patterns of Asvinilation 



Forces and Pressures on Workers and 
Worker Motives and Goals 



IV. 



Expectations and Sets 
of Workers 



What was the title of the job you had just be- 
fore you got a job with this agency? 

How long did you hold that job?. 

What was the title of the first job you held in 
this agency? 

How did you find out about the opening that 
led to your first job with this agency? 
Did you take any tests or have any interviews^ 
when you applied for a job with this agency? 
How long after you made application for this 
job were you hired? How were you notified of 
your selection? 

Did you have any meetings after you were'hired 
tp explain the agency's purpose, organization,' 
and workings? 

Tell me about the training that ycu've had since 
coming with this agency. 

What was the title of the job you had just be- 
fore you got a job with this agency? 

How long did you hold that job? 

What were the main reasons you took this job? 

Has your job met these hopes (reasons) and 
helped you to carry out your purposes? 

How did you find out about the opening that 
led to your first job with this agency? 
Does your job seem to be the same now as it 
was described to you when you were applying? 
If not, in which ways is it different? 

If you were promoted, what would be the next 
job up? 

What is the job two steps away from your 
present job? 

In your own words, how would you describe 
the purposes of this agency? How do you know 
this? 

Who makes decisions on promotions and raises? 

Have you ever had a discussion with your super- 
visor about how you're doing on your job? 
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Table 14 (continued) 


Content Areas 


items 



When? (Regularly* infrequently* etc.) Do yoii 
know what he thinks you should ck>?. 



Vv^ Consequences of Employment Whom do you usually come in contact with in 

the agency? 

How do you feel about your interactions with 
these people? 

Has your job met your hopes (reasons for tak* 
ing the job) and helped you to carry out your 
purposes? 

Have you made any plans about your future in 
the agency? 

Have you made any similar plans for work out* 
side this agency? 

VI . Knowledge of the Agency How does this agency or project get its money? 

How large is this agency? 

Interview Schedule for IVofessionak (ISP) 

A structured interview to be used with professionals in the organization was 
developed to seek information about areas in the conceptual framework pertinent 
to organization policy or decision making. The interview format was adopted for 
two of the same reasons'it was used with paraprofessio'nal workers, namely, the 
complexity of the topics discussed and the need for interaction between the 
respondent and the data gatherer. 

Content areas in the ISP were: forces and pressures on organizations to 
employ paraprofessionals; motives and goals for worker utilization; and patterns 
of utilization of paraprofessionals. Two content areas in the interview for parapro- 
fessionals were also covered in the interviews with professionals: patterns of 
assimilation of paraprofessionals; and consequences of employment. 

For one area— expectancies and set' of oi^anizations-a self-report ques- 
tionnaire was used. 

The questions- for the interview schedule were developed from the 
conceptual framework and work carried out by a companion project at Manpower 
Science Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1971), (scfe Table 15). 

Some of the questions could not be answered by all professionals inter- 
viewed. A few asked for information that may have been accessible only to 
certain individuals within the oi^anization. Some questions were not relevant to 
the work of the particular respondents or were not within their own knowledge or 
experience. It was felt, however, that information in all content areas could best 
be obtained by interviewing a number of professionals in each setting. 
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Items to measure the content area of expectancies and sets of organizations 
were taken from a series pf multiple-choice questions developed by the Michigan 
project. Because of time constraints only 15 of the items recommended by the 
Michigan group could be used. They were selected to measure impersonal-personal 
relationships; separation of policy and administrative decisions; a priori rights and 
duties; merit; organization-community linkages; interorganizational linkages; and 
organizational climate, * 

The content coverage of the field investigation was rather extensive. Table 
1,6 lists the 10 content areas derived from the conceptual framework and the 
^ instruments, often used in combination, to elicit information about each area. 
Since this was a preliminary investigation primarily intended to pre-test and 
develop data collection tools, the instruments evolved in both content and format . 
and did not always yield complete data for all respondents or sites. 
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Table 15 



Content Areas and items in 
the interview Schedule for Professionals (iSP) 



Content Areas 



Items 



I. Forces and Pressures on 
Organization 

I I. Motives and Goals for Worker 
Utilization 



111. Assimilation Policies and 
Practices 



IV. Patterns of Utilization 



What events preceded or led to the decision to 
employ paraprofessionals? 

What objectives were paraprofessionals hired to 
achieve? 

Have the purposes br duties of the parapro* 
fessionals changed since they were Introduced 
into the agency? 

What was the process by which parapro- 
fessionals were introduced to the agency? How 
were they: 

-recruited 

—selected 

-inducted 

-trained 

—counseled 

-evaluated on performance 
^iven promotion opportunities 

Have the purposes or duties of the paraprofes- 
sionals changed since they were introduced into 
the agency? 

Do paraprofessionals participate in decision 
making on: 

—agency operation 
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, y Table 15 (continued) 


Content Areas 


items 


V. Consequences of Employment 


-agency policy 
-KJealina with clients 


. How do you feel the use of paraprofessionals 
has thus far affected their: 


/ 

/ 


-ability to solve problems of clients 
-relationship widi professionals 
-ability to understand the workings of the 
organization 


Are work problems of paraprofessionals dif- 
ferent from those of the c'her personnel in the 
organization? 



/' 



/ Table 16 

Coverage of Content Elements by Data Collection Instruments 



Content Eiements 


PHI 


wos 


JAS 


ISPP 


ISP 


1. Types of Paraprofessjonal Workers 


X 


X 


X 


X 




2. Forces and Pressures on Organizations 










X 


3. Motives and Goals, for 

Paraprofessionai Utilization 










X 


4. Expectations and Sets of Organizations 










X 


5. Patterns of Assimilation 

6. Patterns of Utilization 








X 


X 






X 






7. Forces and Pi'essures on 
Paraprofessionals 




X 




X 




8. Paraprofessionai Motives and Goals 


X 


X 




X 




9. Paraprofessionai 

Expectations and Sets 




X 




X 




10. Consequences of Employment 




X 


X 


X 


X 



SAMPIyING AND LOGISTICS OF DATA COLLECTION 



Within the constraints of a data collection instrument objective for the field 
investigation, it was not possible to choose either agencies or respondents to be 
representative. Instead, a sampling plan for a limited {leld investigation was de- 
veloped to achieve some geographical and administrative diversity. By this method 
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we hoped to include some of the extremes of people and agencies that would be 
used in later research. 

Six agencies in different regions of the country were selected: two in the far 
I west; threie in the south and southeast; and one in the northeast. Two of the sites 
I were new '^monstration projects supported by state and federal funds, one was a 
long-established city agency, and three were private non-profit corporations^ 
Three had staffs of 100 or more employees and three had staffs of 30 or less. The 
agencies ^dso varied in the sizes of the communities they served: two were in 
urban centers of at least 500,000 people; two were in urban centers of fewer than 
150,000 people; and two were in communities of approximately 20,000 people. 

In all six agencies initial contact was made with high-level administrators, to 
whom the project was explained and requests for the appropriate personnel were 
directed. Several conversations with each agency took place before final details 
were worked out. 

•The number of paraprofessionals sampled in each agency varied from four to 
15, depending upon the number employed and their availability on the days of 
data collection. The number of professionals sampled in each agency was between 
• three and five. They were either closely associated with the paraprofessionals 
(e.g., supervisors and trainers) or responsible for agency decisions (e.g., agency 
directors whenever possible). / ^ 

Paraprofessionals were'-ass^mbled in groups of four to seven people to be 
interviewed, and each session required approximately three hours. A total of 57 
• respondents were given the PHI, the WOS, the JAS, and the ISP^. 

Professionals were intervie\yed individually or in groups of two, each session 
usually lasting from one to one-and-one-half hours. A total of 18 respondents 
were given the PHI, the WOS, the-JAS, and the ISP. 

Developing and testing the various data collection instruments helped: 

• to relate the literature and the conceptual framework to empirical find- 
ings, however limited in scope; 

• to give the project staff an indication of how the instruments work in 
the actual data collection situation, and an idea of the logistical 
problems encountered in the field; and 

• to produce some impressions of the dynamics of paraprofessional 
utilization. 

These impressions will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. They must 
be interpreted with considerable caution since they are based on a small 'non- 
representative sample of .respondents who were responding to instruments and 
interview schedules that were still being tested. 
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• CHAPTERS 
INTEGRATION OF FIELD FINDINGS 

• '' - - . » 

SUMMARY 

Results discussed in this chapter are highly tentative, bashd on very small 
^non-representative numbers of respondents and instruments in various stages of 
.completeness. Findings should he interpreted as illustrative and extremely 
speculative. 

p Discussions with agency personnel uncovered almost the full range of forces 
and motives discussed in the literature. Various agencies were concerned with one 
or more of the following: solving the manpower shortage in the SWRS field; 
providing employment tp the pdor; increasing the effectiveness of social delivery 
systems; increasing the efficiency of social delivery systems. 

Demographically, the 57 paraprofessionaL) interviewed were foutitd to he 
predominantly black, female, between 20 and 30 years old, and possessing a high 
school degree. Parents were characterized as having had little fopnd education, as 
performing semi-skilled work, but as having received very little financial or social 
assistance. Previous employment patterns indicated a stable work history. Taking 
into account cSl family*wage earners, most of the sample were above the poverty 
level.' 

In their orientation toward people in general, paraprofessioncls commonly 
indicated that they enjoyed talking with people they did not know, frequently 
gave advice to people, and often tried to straighten things out when someone hurt 
them* *^ ^ 

Regarding clients, the paraprofessionals felt they did not need to have a lot 
of education or the same problems as the clients in order to help them. Whnt was 
^important was the willingness to try to help peope in trouble, 

I The process of determining task activities for paraprofessionals is influenced 
by many variables other than those, inheratt in a logical framework of manpower 
utilization. At present, ta'^k activities are not necessarily related to stated organ- 
izational motives. 

Six main patterns of utilization were observed: outreach worker; bridge 
agent; transportation aide; administrative aide; homemaking aide; clerical worker. 
Little consensus was reported concerning the amount of discretion exercised in 
job activities. Apparently this varied from individual to individual 




!ntej[ration of Field Findinns 1£Z 

Most paraprofessionds were neither^ the hard-corv unemployed nor pre- 
viously employed in social service work Typically, they had heard of their 
present job through traditional sources, such as the employmetit office, the 
agency itself, or job training counselors. 

Nearly all paraprofessionals had undergone at least one interview as a sel- 
ection device. No written tests were administered Criteria were ability to project 
" warm*relationships, verbal skills, <md poise. 

Paraprofessional motives for seeking positions in the agencies were a mixture 
of self-interest and an interest in service. 

^Most agencies had an orientation and trmning program lasting 2 to 3 months. 
Tttis was usually a combination of classroom and field work. 

Information was sought on the adaptation of the agency and the parapro- 
fessional to one another. 

Ease of adaptation seemed to correlate with agency size, with smaller 
'agencies having a positive development of events. Workers in large agencies in- 
. dicated that friction had occurred and the process had been diffiadt. 

Regarding impact on the professionals roles and^ duties, agency size was 
again a correlate with some restructuring of the activities of these workers in small 
* agencies. 

Training of the professional staff in the roles and duties of paraprofessionals 
also facilitates adaptation. 

ft was the consensus of professionals that utilization of paraprofessionals had 
a positive effect upon clients, both in terms of service ^delivery and affective 
. relationships between thi client and the community. 
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This chapter summarizes in six sections the results of our field investigation: 
antecedents and motives of paraprofessional employment; types of workers; 
orientations of paraprofessionals and professionals; patterns of worker utilization; 
assimilrion of workers into organizations;' and consequences"of paraprofessional 
employment. Since the construction of the instruments for data collection was 
based, in part, on information derived from the literature, there are, not 
surprisingly, some similarities between the literature and the impressions gained . 
from the field. 

ANTECEDENTS AND MOTIVES OF PARAPROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

Chapter 2 discussed the paraprofessional movement as a co.mplex phenom- 
enon answering the needs of a varied array of interests and set in motion by 
diverse forces. These forces in ^urn led to five major motives for the employment 
of paraprofessionals: solving the manpower shortagj in the social service field; 
providing employment to the poor; increasing the efficiency of service delivery^ 
systems; increasing the 'effectiveness of service delivery systems; and providing a 
therapeutic w.ork experience. 

Findings from the limited field investigation seem compatible with all these 
themes. In discussions with personnel from four agencies, we uncovered almost 
the full range of antecedent forces and worker motives described in the literature. 

Professionals from these agencies wer^ asked to trace the antecedents-of 
their agency's decision to employ paraprofessionals.^*^ Following this intro- 
duction, they vrere asked several questions to clarify or expand the information 
they had given. In agencies where there was only one informant with enough 
length of service to have first-hand knowledge of such antecedents, we had no 
way of comparing the information given with the responses of other informants. 

In one of the four agencies, Wring welfare recipients was the primary con- 
cern. A WIN program had been inithted in the area, and the city administration 
decided to employ a large percentage of the first group of participants, believing 
this would serve as an example to other organizations in the area. In all, 30 
participants were selected for the city-sponsored training program. All but one of 
these, who terminated for personal reasons, were hired by two city agencies. 
Subsequently, another group of WIN participants was employed by two other city 
agencies. According to the informants, there were no other factors in this decision 
(e.g., external pressure from the federal level or the community, or internal pres- 
sure frorh professional staff members, to change their job responsibilities). 

Another agency was an OEO-fu *d operation, and respondents there stated 
that the emplpyment of paraprofessionals was in line with the provisions of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and its subsequent amendments. Parapro- 
fessionals had been part of the agency work force since its inception, and had 



^^Thb area of questioning was developed after the field investigation was underway. Consequently, 
we do not have dau on all six organizations. , 
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been hired with the idea that they would rise in the organization as their work 
skills developed. 

The other two agencies indicated that a variety of factors had influenced 
their decision to employ paraprofessionals. In both cases there had been internal 
pressure from professionals, who complained they were spending a great deal of 
their time in activities requiring considerably less skill than they possessed. 
Associated with the complaints were reports of a high turnover, especially among 
the caseworkers, and low morale among those workers remaining on the job. One 
agency, a state public welfare organization, reported pressure from the state and 
federal governments to employ paraprofessional workers in all agencies dispensing 
public assistance. At the same time, social welfare personnel in the state were 
becoming aware of the reported benefits of using paraprofessional workers. These 
reports aroused great interest at high levels within the oi^anization. 

The professionals in the fourth agency indicated that, in addition to these 
forces, the need to develop communication between the community and the 
agency was a factor. The paraprofessional was intended to be abridge; he would 
disseminate agency information in the community and communicate the client's 
viewpoint to the agency. TKIs function would be facilitated if the paraprofessional 
made initial contact with each client. 

The four agencies seemed to be moved by several motives and forces stem- 
ming from both internal and external pressures. 

TYPES OF WORKERS 

Earlier chapters have made the point that typologies of paraprofessional 
workers can be described in. terms of biodata characteristics. The number of 
respondents is too small to test this hypothesis, but this section of the chapter 
gives a general description of the demc^aphic and bi<^aphical characteristics of 
the 57 paraprofessionals interviewed. In addition, some of their general attitudes 
and orientations will be described. When possible, data in these same areas will 
also be presented for the seven professional workers. Any summarizations of these 
data, including comparisons between the professional and paraprofessional 
Igpoups, are based purely on inspection of the data. The numbers are too small to 
permit generalizations. 

The Personal Histor; Inventory (PHI) was the principal instrument used to 
collect demographic and life history data on the respondents. I.t included the 
following nine major areas of inquiry : 

• basic demographic characteristics; 

• past family history; 

• geographic mobility; 

• previous employment; 

• educational status; 
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• present family history; 

• health; 

• attitudes toward present employment; and 

• relationships with people. 

Some of these areas call for descriptions of present life (e.g., present family), 
some focus on past events (e.g., previous employment), and some deal with 
attitudes and feelings (e.g., relationships with people). The most frequent, or 
^ model, response will be described for each area. Where appropriate, studies in the 
literature reporting similar data will bte cited in order to relate our work to that of 
previous investigators. \ / 

Bic^aphic and Demographic Giaracterlstics 

Age. The average age of the respondents was 37 years. Most were between 
the ages of 20 and 30; very few were older than 50. These statistics are similar to 
findings in previous studies.^ ^ Professionals ranged in age from 27 to 53 years, 
with the average being 34. 

Sex. Approximately 81 percent of the paraprofessionals were female. Thi 
high percentage is consistent with most previous studies (e.g., Adelson and 
Kovner, 1969; Berryman, 1968; Office of Research, Demonstration, and Training, 
SRS, 1970), which place the proportion of female paraprofessionals at 60 to 80 
percent. The majority of professionals interviewed in the field were male. 

Race. Almost two-thirds of the paraprofessionals were non-white, and of 
these the vast majority were black. As indicated in Chapter 3, it is most likely that 
the paraprofessional will be a member of a racial or ethnic minority. The racial 
composition of our sample was influenced to some extent by the geographical 
sampling of agencies. For example, in the western portion of the sample one-third 
of the paraprofessionals were Mexican or Indian; in the eastern and southeastern 
portions the majority were black. Data obtained by Breezier, et al. (1968), Grosser 
(19"65), Harvey (1968), and Shostak (1966) have also shown that the race of 
paraprofessionals tends to vary with geographical region. Professionals sampled 
were usually white. 

Past Family History.^ ^ Most paraprofessional respondents said their parents 
had had very little formal education (less than six years). The father had done or 
was doing semi-skilled work requiring physical labor, such as coal mining, farming, 
or construction. There were very few indications of the male parent being engaged 
in skilled trades. 

At least one parent had died fairly late in the lives of a majority of the 
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The Office of Research, Demonstritjon, and Training, SRS (1970) study data indicated that the 
average age of paraprofessionals in SRS agencies was the late 30*s. 
93 

Past family refers to the family group with whom the respondent grew up. 
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paraprofessionals. Usually it was the mother. Where both parents were dead, the 
mother })ad died first in many cases. 

Parental divorce or separation had taken place during the lives of approxi- 
mately one-third of the paraprofessional respondents, rypically before they were 
15 years old. Nevertheless, a majority of the respondents said they had close 
personal relationships with their parents, who* were very interested in what they 
did though important matters were discussed infrequently. 

The majcrity of workers reported that their parents had received very little 
financial assistance or social welfare services from public agencies. When services 
were received (approximately 25 percent of the respondents indicated this), they 
tended to be rehabilitation services involving dental work, glasses, and hearing 
aids. Public assistance in the form of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) had been received by about one-fifth of the group. Generally speaking, 
however, the families from which paraprofessionals came had very limited experi- 
ence as clients of SWRS organizations. 

Most professionals reported that both parents had obtained high school 
diplomas. Some parents had less than 12 years of education, others had college 
degrees. All of the fathers did skilled or professional work such as engineering, 
sales, and university teaching. 

Two respondents said their parents were dead, and one indicated his Parents 
had separated or divorced when he was between 11 and 15 years old. For the 
most4)art, both parents of the professionals were still alive and living together. 

There was no indication that the parents of the professional worker had 
received any form of financial assistance or social welfare services from public 
agencies. 

Most professionals said they had been quite happy in their parents' homes. ' 
Though at times there had been disagreements, their parents had shown a sub- 
stantial interest in their activities and discussions on important matters had some- 
times taken place. 

Geographic Mobility. In general, most paraprofessionals said they had moved 
from one residence to another at least twice befpre they were 18 years old. For 
some this had been a move from one city to another, since they indicated they 
had lived in two or three different cities. In the five years prior to being inter- 
viewed, over half of the paraprofessionals had moved one time or less. 

One of the reasons for our probing past family history and recent movement 
was that many writers have recommended that paraprofessionals should be 
"indigenous" to the community in which they work. "Indigenous" workers who 
would serve as **bridges" to the community presumably would have lived there 
long enough to know its problems and people^^^ 



^ An examination of this hypothesis would require additional data on whether moves were within the 
same community. The concept of what is the relevant "community** is partially a question of orientation as 
well as geographic reality. 
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The, literature (e.g., Riessnian,/1964) has indicated that sometimes a worker 
hired from the client group begin^ to identify more with the employing organ- 
ization than the group. He begijis to dissociate Ijiimself from the clients and may 
even try to move away from yifhe group as well as from co-workers who are like 

him. / ^ 

It could not be determined from the data whether this was trAie of the 
paraprofessionals interviewed. However, the most frequent response of those who 
had moved after beginning work at their agencies was that their last move had 
taken them farther aWay from their co-workers and their agency's clients. 

Most of the professional respondents had not changed their place of resi- 
dence since beginning work with their current emptpj^er. In the past five years 
they had movea twice or less on the average. During thik lifetime they had lived 
in two or mqi^ cities, generally after they werejlS years old. 

Previous Employment. The majority of tlie paraprofessionals stated they did 
not have part-time jobs while in school. Most typically, they got their first full- 
time jdbs between the ages of 1 5 and 17. ' | 

/ Regarding previous work history, most indicated they had been out of work 
six months or less during the last five yearjs. Immediately before joining their 
agency more than half had been out of work two months or less and approx- 
imately one-third over seven months. ' 

Most of the professionals had held part-time jobs for more than two years 
while still in school. Their first full-time jobs had been obtained between the ages 
of 15 and 17. There had been few periods of unemployment. For example, there 
had not been any months in the past five years or any weeks in the past year that 
they had been out of work. Also, they h^ lost no time in moving from their 
previous job to their present one. 

Prior to their employment in SWRS agencies the paraprofessional respond- 
ents as a whole had held a variety of jobs in a wide range of occupational 
environments, as iuultated by the titles of their last jobs. Only 15 percent of the 
workers sampled had held aide jobs. The specific titles mentioned were psychiatric 
aide, nurse's aide, teacher's aide, and social services aide. About 40 percent had 
held positions as industrial laborers. Titles such as factory worker, electronics 
assembler, shirt pressor, and keypunch operator were listed. Slightly Bver 25 
percent had previously worked in industrial/service positions. Included in this 
group were such jobs as cashier, waitress, beautician, maid, and domestic worker. 
Approximately 9 percent indicated they had not held jobs outside the home. The 
remaining 9 percent listed participation in a Work Incentive Program (WIN) or 
Community Action Program (CAP) as their previous employment. 

Only 11 percent had worked for less than one year and a majority of these 
listed WIN or CAP as their previous employment. Approximately 40 percent had 
been employed for one to three years, 15 percent for three to five years, and 35 
percent for five years or more. 
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These data seemed to indicate that the respondents had not come from a 
population historically unable or unwilling to hold down employment, the group 
traditionally referred to as the hard-core unemployed. 

Educational Status. Most para professionals had had 42 years of formal 
education and possessed a high school diploma; in no case -did an individual say 
that he had had less than nine years of formal education. The level of education 
of the interviewees seems comparable with that dc^aibed in many of the studies 
cited in Chapter 3 (e.g„ Berryman, 1968; Grosser, 1965; Committee on Effective 
Utilization of the Rehabiliution Counselor and Supporting Staff; 1968; Larson, et 
al., 1969; and Office of Research, Demonstration, and Training, SRS, 1970). 

When the parapro'fessionals took special courses for a job, they usually took 
them at a junior college or vocational school. Only one individual said he had 
received formal training at a senior college in preparation for a job. Most often, 
the in-senrice training programs were described by the paraprofessionals as social 
service uide training. 

All of the professionals had at least a bachelor's and most had completed the 
requirements for their master's degree. ^ 

Present Family History. Most of the paraprofessionals replying to the PHI 
had been married once, between the ages of 20 and 25. Their spouses had from 
nine to 11 years of education, slightly less than that of the typical paraprofes- 
sional respondent. 

They said they completely supported themselves financially, though this is 
somewhat difficult to interpret since they also said their spouses were employed 
and contributed to the total family income, which ranged from $200 to $600 per 
month. The family supported by this income was usually made up of husband, 
wife^ and three children. In some cases relatives were also living with the respond- 
ents. 

Average monthly income for the family was $400 and usually came from a 
\yariety of sources. In some ways this average was unrepresentative. For instance, 
ZS^rcent of the families earned less than $300 and 23 percent over $700. When 
askeH liow much income they expected to be making in the next five years, most 
answered between $5,000 and $7,000 a year. 

It is afpparent from these data that a significant number of the paraprofes- 
sionals interviewed were not at the poverty or subsistence level. The incomes of 
one-fourth were substantially higher than those of many in the New Careers 
programs. For example, Wikon, et al. (1969) reported that approximately nine 
out of 10 workers in 53 New Careers programs had incomes of less than $4,500 a 
year. Comparing this figure with ours, however, requires adjustments for inflation, 
changes in the standard of living, and other economic factors affecting absolute 
income levels. 

Many authors have pointed out that paraprofessionals may be former clients 
of SWRS agencies. Very few individuals in our study said they had received public 
assistance, or had been recruited by agencies from which they had formerly 
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received SWRS services. These results differ from information obtained from SRS, 
which indicated that from one-third to one-half of the paraprofessionals may have 
received public assistance. 

,The typical professional had been married once, between the ages of 23 and 
25. His spouse had a bachelor's degree with some work toward a master's. He was 
self-supporting, with an income of more than $800 a month which provided for a 
spouse, two children, and himself. He had never received any SWRS services or 
financial assistance. 

Health. Thirty-six percent of the paraprofessionak had been absent at least 
one week in the past year because of illness. The majority had lost less than one 
week and only 14 percent had lost more than three weeks. 

•When asked about the kinds of health problems they had, several para- 
professionals said they were suffering from anemia. Other' than this they had no 
ailments. ^ 

Apparently, the professionals were in .good health.. They liad lost less than 
one week of working time in the last year because of illness, and most did not 
mention any health problem. Where health problems were noted, they tended to 
be for complaints such as hypertension. 

ORIENTATIONS OF PARAPROFESSIONALS AND PROFESSIONALS 
Orientation Toward People in Genieral 

Most paraprofessionals said that their co-workers, both professional and 
paraprofessional, often asked for their advice at work. After-work socializing with 
their co-workers occurred about once a month. 

An indication of the action orientation and extroversion of the typical para- 
professional was that most respondents said they enjoyed talking with strangers, 
frequently told others what they felt, and were very likely to give advice to 
people with problems. Furthermore, they indicated that very often they tried to 
straighten things out when co-workers or clients hurt them. They felt they could 
solve personal problems because of their ability to understand the feelings of 
others. 

The professionals said people often asked for their advice and that they were 
ready to help friends who had problems. 

The professionals said they had fewer friends than most people, but enjoyed 
talking to strangers. After-work socializing with their co-workers usually occurred 
about wice a month. 

Orientation Toward Clients 

Concerning their relationships with clients, the paraprofessionals typically 
felt they did not need a lot of education nor to have experienced the same 
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problems as their clients in order to help them. Moreover, they believed that it 
, was not necessary to know their clients personally. What was important was the 
willingness to try to help people in trouble. 

On the whole, they said they had.no difficulty working with male or female 
clients. When information was needed they could get it from the client's friends 
and relatives, who trusted them to use it. in confidence. 

Riessman (1965) commented that one problem in utilizing paraprofessional 
workers is that they have a tendency to get too personally involved with their 
clients, who may then take advantage of this to the detriment of the worker's 
effectiveness. The paraprofessionals in our sample did not agree with this con- 
clusion. They said they did not have to know a client personally to help him, but 
even if they did get close to him he would not try to take advantage. 

The professional respondents seemed to agree with most of the opinions of 
the paraprofessionals. They said that workers did not need a lot of education to 
help clients; that it was not necessary for them to know clients personally or to 
have had problems like theirs; and that if a worker grew close to an individual 
needing help that individual would not try to take advantage of the worker. 

PATTERNS OF WORKER UTILIZATION 
Relationship of Motives to Worker Tasks 

Previous sections of this report have discussed organizational motives for 
hiring paraprofessional workers, and how these motives were related to the work 
assigned to paraprofessionals. The discussion was more a presentation of our own 
thoughts than a reflection of ideas presented in the literature. Of strong interest 
to us, therefore, in gathering information about utilization patterns was to dis- 
cover relationships, if any, between agency motives and worker tasks. We' 
questioned professionals about both motives for employment and subsequent task 
activities of the paraprofessionals. 

One of the agencies from which information was gathered was an OEO 
agency. Here the goals were those discussed in the enacting legislation: parapro- 
fessionals guaranteed the participation and employment of the poor in the agency 
programs by their very presence, and also were intended to improve service 
delivery to the community. The paraprofessional was more than a bridge between 
the community and the agency. He was expected partially to fill the roles of 
innovator and mediator, working with community groups in delivering services 
and developing their self-reliance. There was also a training objective. Hopefully, 
' as the skills of the paraprofessionals increased, they would be promoted in the 
organization and would eventually develop saleable skills a'nd find employment 
elsewhere. Others from the community would then be hired to assume thes^ 
vacant positions and, in time, would move up through the organization and out 
into the community work force. 
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Officially, the purposes and duties of para professionals in this OEO agency 
had changed very little since the positions were first developed. In practice, how- 
ever, the patterns of utilization depended to a large extent on the judgments of 
t|ie workers' immediate supervisors. Each worker was treated individually, with 
autonomy and discretion being allowed to those that displayed competence. It 
quite often happened that the task activities of an individual worker increased or 
decreased in difficulty and complexity according to the supervisor's directives* 
There was no agency policy guiding such changes, which were made on the basisr 
of the personal assessments and interpretations of supervisors. 

Informants firom two other agencies commented that the main purpose of 
paraprofessionals was to serve as a bridge to the community. It was thMr role to 
'carry information between the agency and the community about services avi^lable 
and services desired. They could not act upon tliis information nor solicit ^qm 
the client information about personal needs beyond that which was presaibed«^ 
Thus, in actual operation, ways of addressing agency objectives and the activities \ 
of workers that might be helpful in achieving these objectives were restricted by \ 
the limiting of workers' discretion in following up informative leads. Professionals 
in both agencies felt that the paraprofessionals could assume some of the activities 
of the caseworker, although they differed in their opinions of how this m^ht best \ 
be done. In one they felt that the completion and processing of many of the 
routine reports for a client should be left to the paraprofessional. In the other • 
they felt that this was not the optimum use of the ^paraprofessional, and that 
responsibility for routine follow-up and referral activities could be added to this 
paper work. In neither case did the agency seem to have a clear rationale for what 
paraprofessional workers were expected to do. 

Both agencies had moved toward a broadening of roles a few months after 
employing paraprofessionals, but went about this role enlargement in different 
ways. One agency— the agency that emphasized report completion— originally 
assigned each paraprofessional to a different unit in the agency in which he was to 
/ work exclusively, but soon discovered that this led to poor utilization and ir- 
regular work demands. It therefore decided to use all paraprofessionals as needed 
in all units in the agency. The variety of duties performed by the paraprofessional 
was increased to include follow-up d referral activities, supportive services (e.g., 
homemaking and personal care), and collateral services (e.g., visiting schools and 
foster parents to obtain information about a child's development). Workers were 
given specific assignments, some working only with foster children, others only 
with certain supportive services. Thus, although the variety of ppssible activities 
was increased,, individual paraprofessionals specialized in some activities in 
addition to performing a core-of tasks common to all. 

The other agency also increased the responsibilities of the paraprofessional 
workers from merely exchanging information ? nd handling routine follow-up and 
referrals to activities* closely resembling those traditionally thought of as being a 
caseworker's. As they demonstrated competence on routine assignments they 
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were given more autonomy. They were allowed to seek out those in the com- 
munity who needed services, to schedule consultation sessions with agency pro- 
fessionals and follow up suggestions made by them, and to ensure continuity if 
referral to another agency was necessary. Only therapeutic counseling was ex- 
cluded. Here also individual competence was the basis for making assignments to 
workers. 

The. respondents in the fourth agency indicated that the original objective 
for the use of paraprofessionals was to dispense services not usually given which 
these people might be well suited to do/Such services included tutoring children 
in academic subjects, teaching children to play with educational toys and equip- 
ment, and working with retarded children under the direction of a professional. 
The paraprofessionals were intended-to act as consultants to unwed mothers and 
mothers of foster children, assisting with budgetin- ;he family's allowance and 
with the care of the child. They were to schedule tamily visits for children who 
had been placed in foster homes. They were to use their knowledge of the com- 
munity to help clients find suitable housing and furnishings. 

The authorization of such activities required that the professionals in the 
agency recognize the need for them and inform the appropriate paraprofessional. 
All paraprofessionals were assigned to one supervisor who made assignments. But 
these assignments came to the supervisor from the caseworkers, vvho saw clients 
and controlled the handling of each case. The informants reported that the pro- 
fessional staff was not adequately trained in the roles of paraprofessionals or the 
. activities they could perform. First, there was apprehension on the part of pro- 
fessionals that the paraprofessionals were being trained to replace them. Secondly, 
there was doubt that the paraprofessionals could competently perform the types 
of tasks described. Thirdly, there was' little organizational pressure or incentive to 
encourage the professional staff to use paraprofessionals. As a result, assignments 
and tasks requested by professional workors were not the new activities and 
services the planners expected, but were, for the most part,^ routine choreS like 
transporting clients to appointments at hospitals or schools. Many clients came to 
regard the work-crs as baby sitters, and would request through caseworkers that 
paraprofessionals be sent to their homes to instruct or lead children in play, while 
they took care of personal business such as marketing. As a result, the original 
intent of the agency was not fulfilled and the paraprofessionals' role became 
much narrower and more routine than desired. 

A reversal of this trend accompanied recent administrative shifts in the 
agency. In an attempt to decentralize services, the agency established in each 
community a number of small, comprehensive district offices to which several 
paraprofessional workers were reassigned from central headquarters, usually from 
one to three for an office. As a result, the paraprofessional was called upon to 
perform varied activities and was frequently associated with more than one case- 
worker in a continuous relationship. Apparently this led to assignments which 
included more of the activities originally intended. 
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Our observation from these data is that the process of determining task 
activities foiv paraprofessionals is influenced by many factors. Such factors in- 
clude the perceptions, knowledge, and attitudes of the professional toward the 
paraprofessional of the client toward the paraprofessional, and of the para- 
professional towa^ both and to his organization. In each of the four agencies 
examined, the original role of the paraprofessional had been modified by one or 
more of these facto^ We do not have enough data to elaborate on the nature of 
this influence. Hopefutfy, more extensive data collected in the future will clarify 
these relationships. \ 

Kimb of Work Activities \ 

Another area of imerestWas the kinds of worker activities observed during 
our investigation. Paraprofessioiuils reported the amount of time spent performing 
activities in each of 26 task clusters. Workers were formed into groups on the 
basis of profile similarity of major activities, that is, workers in groups tended to 
have a generally similar pattern of tasks and time spent on them. Because of the 
small number of people covered, statistical grouping methodology was not 
feasible; the groups were formed from judgments of the . project staff and are 
subject to interpretation. They are presented in Table 17. 

In general, paraprofessionals engaged in activities similar to those described 
in the literature reviewed in Chapter 4. The largest number were performing a 
bridge or outreach function; others were occupied as transportation aides, admini- 
strative or "intake" workers, homemaking aides, and clerical workers. . 

Group 1, the lai^est, was composed of workers from tlu-ee agencies. Their 
main activity was finding people in the community in need of servic^is, explaining 
to them what their own agency or other agencies could offer, and keeping in 
touch to ensure that they had requested and were receiving theie services. The 
workers were ako responsible for recording pertinent information for agency 
records. 

TaWe 17 

Types of Paraprofessional Worker Assignments 

Worker Group^ Task Activities^ 



1 Going out of the agency and intc the community to try to find people who 

need services* 

(N=26) Telling clients about the programs services, and kinds of help your agency 
can give them. 

Getting information from clients through interviews to find out the kinds of 
needs and problems they have. 
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Table 17 (continued) 

Worker Groups Task ActMti'es^ 

Referring clients who need help to your agency or other agencies, and 
following them up to make sure they get the help they need. 
Carrying out clerical tasks or paper work. (For example, filling out forms or 
requisitions, filing, typing, dictating^) 

2 Telling cliente about the programs, services, and kinds of help your agency 
can give them. 

(N=5) Referring clients who need help to your agency or other agencies, and follow- 
ing them up to make sure they get the help they need. 
Giving personal care. (For example, helping people with grooming, giving 
people comfort.) 

Going with clients or taking them to places where they can get help. (For 
example, taking clients or driving clients to places where they need to go.) 
Carrying out clerical tasks or paper work. (For example, filling out forms or 
requisitions, filing, typing, dictating.) ^ 

3 Going with cliente or taking them to places wh«rfl they can get help. (For 
example, taking cliente or driving cliente to places where they need to. go.) 

(N=7) Carrying out clerical tasks or paper work. (For example, filling out forms or 
requisitions, filing, typing, dictating.) 

4 Referring cliente who need help to your agency or other agencies, and 
following them up to make sure they get the help they need. 

(N=4) Finding resources and sources of help for cliente. (For example, finding 
people who will give furniture, clothing, food, medicine, or money to cliente; 
finding foster homes; finding day care facilities; finding jobs for cliente.) 
Carrying out clerical tasks or paper work. (For example, filling out forms or 

- requisitions, filing, typing, dictating.) 

5 Doing homemaking and housekeeping tasks for cliente. (For example, clean- 
ing house, cooking, buying groceries.) 

(N=4) Giving personal care. (For example, helping people with grooming, giving 
people comfort.) 

Going with diente or taking them to places where they can get help. (For 
examp le, taking cliente or driving cliente to places where they need to go.) 

6 Carrying out clerical tasks or paper work. (For example, filling out forms or 
requisitions, filing, typing, dictating.) 

(N-2) 



®N=humber of workers in each group. Groups were formed on the basis of profile similarity of 
major activities; that is, workers in each group tended to have a generally similar pattern of 
tasks and time spent on each. 

^Activities are listed in descending order of time spent on each per week 
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The activities of workers in Group 2 were similar to those of Group 1 in that 
they entailed responsibility for telling people in the community about available 
-SCTVices and subsequently checking as to whether they had requested and received 
these services. But unlike the workers in Group 1, these .did not go into the 
community seeking those who needed services; rather they acted after a request 
was. made by the client or personnel in other agencies. They also ^ve clients 
personal care, aiding them in grooming, acting as their companion, or escorting 
them to places to receive services. As in Group 1, workers here recorded 
appropriate information about the clients for agency records. 

The activities of Group 3 consisted almost exclusively of transporting clients 
to appointments or service centers and recording this information for agency files. 
No continuing working relationships with clients were reported. 

^^Group 4 worked with clients who had either been referred by other agencies 
or who had come to the agency seeking help. As in other groups, these workers 
referred clients to the appropriate personnel and followed up to see that the aid 
had been given. In addition, a major portion -of their time was spent trying to 
secure furniture, clothing, food, medicines, etc., for clients from various com- 
munity sources. These workers also recorded information about clients. 

Workers in Group 5 were almost solely engaged in helping clients in their 
homes or taking them to appropriate service centers. Specific activities included 
cleaning house, cooking, buying groceries, helping with grooming, giving comfort, 
and diiving or otherwise transporting clients. These workers were not responsible 
for .finding clients who needed assistance nor for explaining available services to 
them. 

Workers in Group 6 were performing clerical activities, such as filling out 
foi-ms, typing, and filing. They had little contact with clients. 

Decision Making in Completing Job Tasks 

For each of the tasks the paraprofessionals reported were part of their 
duties, they were asked to answer four questions about the amount of discretion 
they were allowed: 

• Can you choose whether or not to do this task? 

• Can you choose how to do this task? 

• Can you choose when to do this task? 

• Can you choose how thoroughly or how well to do this task? 

Analyses of the responses revealed little consistency within job groups or 
within an agency. When workers were grouped by activities without reference to 
agency, some responded that they-^could often or very often make their own 
choices while others in the same group responded that they rarely or never could 
make these decisions. It was the same when the responses of all the workers 
within one agency were analyzed. 
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These results ar^ consistent with other findings that the supervisors ot para- 
professionals usually structured work activities according to individual com- 
petfencies. Workers who- tiad demonstrated greater skill were g?ven more 
responsible tasks and more autonomy. 

Attitudes About Job Tasks 

The paraprofessionals were also asked the following questions about each of 
the tasks they performed: 

• How helpful is this task to the client? ^ 

• How satisfying is this task to you? \ 
•** How important is this task to your agency? 

• How hard is it for you to do this task? \ 

\^ 

In general, respondents agreed that all tasks performed were "often", or 
"very often'* helpful to the clients, that they themselves were "satisfied" or "very 
satisfied" in performing them, and that they were "important" or "very im- 
portant" to the agency. Within this favorable pattern the greatest variability and 
the lowest ratings occurred in responses about homemaking and housekeeping 
tasks, personal care of clients, and clerical tasks or paper work. While these three 
tasks were in general rated- as being helpful, satisfying, and important, there were 
several respondents who rated them as '-eing only "rarely helpful," ^^sometimes 
satisfying," and of "very little importance." These findings are interesting because 
they surest that the tasks most frequently assigned to these workers are rated 
lowest by them. Nearly all paraprofessionals were asked to complete forms and 
reports and/or to perform filing and other clerical tasks. In addition, the tasks of 
homemaking duties, housekeeping, and taking clients places made up the bulk of 
the duties for three of the groups of workers. If these are not highly regarded 
activities, it would be useful for supervisors to know this. 

There was not such a uniformly positive response to the question which 
asked how hard each task was to perform. Although a few respondents indicated 
"this task is never hard for me," many said the tasks they performed were "often 
hard" or "very often hard." Those most frequently cited as being difficult were: 

• going out of the agency and into the community to try to find people 
who need services; 

• referring clients who need help to the agency or other agencies, and 
following up to make sure they get the help the.y need; 

• doing homemaking and housekeeping tasks for clients; 

• giving personal care; 

• taking clients to places where they can get help; 

• getting people to do something about problems in the community. . 
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ASSIMILATION OF WORKERS 

Chapter 5 discussed the compLxities and frequent contradictions in the 
assimilation of paraprofessionak into SWRS agencies. Numerous philosophies and 
points of view have influenced their reauitment, selection, orienUtion, and train- 
ing. The field study of these elements of the assimilation process was based 
primarily on data yielded by three of the instruments described in the preceding 
chapter. Seleaed items from the Worker Orientation Survey (WOS) will be used 
to describe some of the orientations of paraprofessionak and professionals toward 
their agency's assimilation process. The Interview Schedule for Paraprofessionak 
and the Interview Schedule for Professionak will serve as a bask for an in-depth 
presentation of this process. 

Reeruitment i 

Almost all of the paraprofessionak indicated that they had first heard of the. 
position in their agency through traditional, direct sources. About 54 percent had 
rcceive'd information from WIN or CAP counselors whose duty it was to inform 
program participants of possible employment. Another 16 percent had had pre- 
vious contact with the agency itself either through volunteer or community work 
or as recipients of services. A slightly smaller number, 13 percent, had been 
referred to the agency by city or state employment agencies. Of the remaining 17 
percent, most had heard of "an opening through friends or informal contacts (e.g., 
church groups). 

As we have indicated in Chapter 5, Otis (1965) had pointed out that the 
major means for dkseminating job informatbn was the spoken >vord. Thk seems 
to be true for the paraprofessionak interviewed in our field investigation. Martin 
(1969) ako concluded from a review of MDTA projects that the most frequent 
single technique used was referral by another person. At least three out of four 
people in our sample were referred to agency job openings in this manner. Com- 
munity informants (Grosser, 1969a) or "internal caretakers** (Riessman, 1965a) 
were only minimally involved in the recruitment process. There was no indication 
that the mass media (e.g., newspapers, circulars, television, radio) had had much 
influence on the paraprofessionals* knowledge of job openings. Regardless of the 
means used, the workers interviev/ed indicated no difficulty in finding out about 
available positions. 

Appraisal and Selection 

Variables Used by Agencies. In order to gather information on the 
characteristics of paraprofessionak being sought, professionals in the agencies 
were asked to indicate the qualifications they required. In two agencies, the main 
criterion was the ability* to project a warm, friendly demeanor. T. paraprofes- 
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sionals as "bridging" agents were responsible for initial client contact, and it was 
felt the most important abUity they could have would be to establish rapport with 
the client during this highly important fjrst encounter. Such characteristics as 
verbal fluency and accuracy, poise, self-confidence, and openness were also 

valued. , r i • c 

The third agency stressed verbal skills, but the only formal requirements tor 
selection were that the applicant be between 22 and 65 years old and live within a 
designated area. Final saeening of applicants was conducted by a panel of three 
interviewers, not necessarily members of the agency but familiar with agency 
operations. There were several 'panel members whose services were used. - 
Apparently, no specific criteria were given to the panel members, though great 
weight was attached to verbal skUls and the ability to communicate. 

The fourth agency based its selection of applicants on a variety of criteria: 
school grades through the 8th grade, math and English evaluations from a pre- 
vious training program, previous work history, and an assessment of their care for 
their own children. An interview was also administered to obtain information 
about child care, previous employment, and general background. High academic 
achievement, work history in related activities, and evidence of being able to care 
for their own children were the most valued combination of characteristics. Of 
these, academic achievement and the abUity to deal with children were weighted 
heavily and about equally. . 

This information indicates that all agencies placed great emphasis on 
traditional academic achievement as evidenced by verbal expression or grades. As 
pointed out in Chapter 5, selection criteria such as these effectively exclude some 
of the more disadvantaged applicants, and benefit individuals closest to middle 
cla^s attitudes, values, and life styles. The paraprofessionals interviewed seemed to 
confirm that the selection process emphasized verbal and interpersonal skills. 
They did not resemble the disadvantaged indigenous^orker often portrayed m 

the literature. , r i • 

Methods Used for Paraprofessional Selection. Procedures tor selecting 
paraprofessionals were similar i n all ag encies studied. Worl er s were interviewed 
and asked' to complete an application 'BlSTk. In no case was a written tesfa*- 
ministered. The number oftinterviews and interviewers were somewhat different 
in the various agencies. Ifr t>vo of the agencies connected with state programs, 
initial employment interviews were held at the state employment center. This 
amounted to an unassembled oral merit system examination. The result ot this 
interview determined an individual's position on an employment register. The 
next step was an interview with agency personnel for final selection. Usually, 
agency personnel were required to select from the top positions on the employ- 
ment register, unless it could be proved that they were not qualified for the job or 
declined the position. In these agencies, therefore, initial saeening was made by 
the state employment service. Applicants who did not do well in this mterview 
either were not placed on the employment register or received a very low 
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position. Paraprofessional responaents from these agencies indicated that they did 
not know at the time of the interview nor at any time after what the criteria for 
selection were. They could not remember any specific questions asked and re- 
called only a general discussion of their personal Background and previous 
employment. 

In the third agency, all applicants were selected from a WIN program. 
According to agency personnel, about 50 individuals were intervitnved , for 
approximately 30 positions.^ ^ The paraprofessionals describing this said that they 
did not chink these interviews were selection devices, but rather ways of giving 
information to them about the positions available. Many felt that the interviews 
were held to give them a chance to decide whether they wanted to work In the 
agpncy or not. Again, no specific questions could be remembered frorn t*^<*- inter- 
view, only a general discussion of background and previous-employment. 

A fourth agency did not appear to have a consistent policy regarding inter- 
viewing for selection. Workers were interviewed by personnel from either' or both 
the central headquarters and the district agencies. The paraprofessionals interview- 
ed were aware that these were selection interviews, but again were unable to 
specify criteria for selection or details of the interview. 

Notification of selection after the interview with agency personnel was rapid 
in almost every case. Over 90 percent of the workers said they had received 
notification within 10 days and usually within five days; the remainder said it had 
taken about four weeks. In almost all instances (90 percent) notification of 
acceptance was by letter, in the remaining cases by phone. A few workers 
indicated some lag between the time they submitted an application and the 
scheduling of an interview, apparently because positions were not available. 

Motives Influencing Paraprofessionals* Choices. In a previous section, we have 
indicated that only a small percentage of paraprofessionals (15 percent) had pre- 
viously held aide positions. Thus, it would seem that the fur^'hering of a career in 
the human services was not generally a motive for seeking employment. This 
impression is vemforcfA by other information obtained. Approximately 40 
percent said they had learned of their present positions while enrolled in a CAP or 
WIN program and, although they did not submit applications for other jobs, 
would have been equally interested in other types of employment. About 30 
percent had submitted applications to other organizations, usually industry or 
government, and said they would have been interested in available positions. The 
remaining 30 percent had not made other applications, and indicated they wished 
to obtain a community-oriented position. 



The reader is warned against attempting to form a profile of each agency on the basis of* references 
to "first agency," "second agency," and "third agency," etc. In an effort to preserve confidentiality, the 
designations "first," "second," "third," etc. are purposely inconsistent from section to section in the report 
of results. 
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Among reasons respondents gave for accepting their present positions were;: 

* "Better myself financially, morally, and spiritually." 
"Get off welfare/' 
"Enjoy working with people.'* 
"^.^^ "Get to travel around, spend time outdoors/' 

"Wanted to help people in the community." 
"Was doing volunteer work and wanted a job t^hat paid." 
"Love for people." 
"Only job avaUable/' 
"Wanted to give service." 
"Had to support my family." 

These motives may be classified as either "self-directed" or "other^directed." 
Self-directed motives would be those that pertained mainly to self or family units, 
other-directed to the community or people outside the immediate family. 
Approximately 33 percent of the respondents gave both kinds of motives for 
seeking jobs with their agencies, usually without being able to say which was the 
more important in their thinking. The desire to serve the community or heip 
other people seemed to be as strong as the desire to support their families, gqt off 
welfare, or better themselves. 

Another 33 percent giive only self-directed reasons for seeking their jobs. 
They wished to befter their lives, support their families, take the first job offered 
them, etc. The remaining third gave other-directed responses when citing motives 
for employtncnt. Many of. these indicated that their husbands had jobs and that it 
was not a financial necessity that they work, or that they had left or turned down 
higher paying jobs for their present employment. Their main reason for perform- 
ing this type of work was to be of service to the community and to other people. 

Training 

Both the paraprofessionals and the professionals were asked to describe the 
orientation and training processes used in their agencies. There was a high degree 
of similarity of perception between the two groups. 

Three of the four agencies gave a short orientation about the agency and its 
functioning to all paraprofessionals. Usually taking less than a day, it was con- 
ducted the first day of training, most often by future supervisors and agency 
directors, who explained the purposes of the agency and its departments. Workers 
were aho shown the physical plant and introduced to personnel with whom they 
would have contact. Any forms that needed to be completed were filled out 
touring this time. 

The fourth agency periodically scheduled a one-day orientation session for 
all new employees. This consisted of a general discussion of the objectives of the 
organization and a tour of the central headquarters. 

\ 
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All of the agencies provided some training for the paraprofessionals. In two 
agencies this lasted three months and consisted of combined classroom sessions 
and work assignments. Work assignments were carefully selected to be appropriate 
for a particular point in training and to give the trainee a broad range of ex- - 
perience. During the initial phase of training the paraprofessional was usually 
accompanied by a professional. In the later phases, tasks were performed without 
close supervision. In one agency training was conducted by state personnel from a 
department concerned with all training of state employees; in the other, it was 
conducted at a nearby college by both college and agency personnel. 

Workers in both agencies strongly supported the training programs, saying 
they were interesting, beneficial, and well-conducted. Almost all (92 percent) / 
agreed that the kinds of things they had learned were related to their jobs. In 
addition, this same proportion pointed out that their training had been quite 
helpful to them in carrying put their duties. ^ 

The other two agencies had training programs of approximately two months' 
duration. Both wete similar in content to those already described, the main dif- 
ference being that they were more intensive than the three-month courses. All 
those who had taken the two-month training program rated it very highly. They 
felt that the skills necessary to perform their initial tasks had been adequately 
covered. One agency, however, had discontinued the program and substituted 
on-the-job training by the workers' supervisors. The few who had received this 
on-the-job training had different opinions about it. Some thought it adequate and 
about an equal number thought it inadequate. Apparently, there was no pre- 
scribed course, so that responsibility for developing content and materials resided 
solely in the supervisors. Thus, the mixed reactions of paraprofessionals under 
different supervisors were not surprising, since the value of the training depended 
entirely upon the insight, available time, and teaching ability of the supervisor. 
Even those paraprofessionals who thought it adequate felt that it could have 
progressed more smoothly and evenly. They realized, however, that the supervisor 
was not able to devote as much time and effort as desired because of other job 
responsibilities. 

Summary of the Assiniilation Process 

Assimilation into these four agencies was a smooth process according to the 
paraprofessional workers interviewed. They indicated no difficulty in finding out 
about available positions or in applying for these and receiving information about 
the results of such application. The time taken by the agencies for processing this 
information was short. All respondents felt that orientation and training were the 
most important aspects of the assimilation process. Most had undergone formal 
training that combined classroom and work activities chosen to provide a variety 
of experiences representative of tasks to be performed on the job. This type of 
training received unanimous acceptance by the paraprofessionals, who indicated 
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that they felt such training was directly relatpd to their job and the agency. On 
the other hand, those that had undergone only on-the-job training had mixed 
reactions, some negative. The general feeling was that such training was in many 
cases not as systematic, and therefore not as beneficial as the formal traming. 

CONSEQUENCES OF PARAPROFESSION AL EMPLOYMENT 

As has been discussed in Chapters 1 and 6, determining the consequences of 
employing paraprofessional workers for the agency, the clients, and the workers 
themselves is extremely difficult. One part of this task believed to be within the 
scope of this project was undertaken: that of investigating the adaptation of the 
paraprofessional worker and the agency to one another. In the main, this was 
done by gathering opinions about the relationships between the paraprofessionals 
and the professionals from both groups of workers. These opinions are sum- 
marized in this section. Because of the small number of both agencies and workers 
investigated, we must advise caution in interpreting these results. For this reason, 
we present a narrative of our findings rather than definitive explanations of ob- 
served relationships. 

Adaptation as Described by Paraprofessional Workers 

A consistent observation of paraprofessional workers in our discussions was 
that the number of personnel in their agency or physical location strongly in- 
fluenced not only whom they came in contact with but also how they perceived 
these contacts. In small agencies and decentralized units or districts with fewer 
than 25 or 30 workers, the paraprbfessionals indicated that they had frequent 
contact with all levels of personnel from the director to their immediate super- 
visor. Interactions during the day were both formal and informal, both on a 
business and a social level. In addition, the atmosphere of the work center and 
these contacts was frequently described as "happy" or "very friendly. Some 
workers termed their work group "one big happy family." 

Specific business contacts covered not only discussion of work assignments 
and work performance but also queries about agency policy and procedures. The 
paraprofessionals often reported what they considered important information 
about the community or specific clients to appropriate higher level personnel. 
* Apparently such contacts were not initiated by the paraprofessionals only, tor 
professional staff members would often seek the paraprofessionals' opinion about 
problem areas. In many instances especially close working relationships developed 
between the paraprofessional and caseworkers. The unanimo.K opinion of the 
paraprofessionals was that theii- opinions and information were definitely valued, 
and exerted an influence on decisions made. 
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Only one group of these workers indicated that there had ever been friction 
between themselves and the professional staff. This was at the commencement of 
their employment, and was attributed to the professional staffs uncertainty 
about their role, function, and duties. After it had become clear that they were 
not intended to replace the professionals, the friction, except for isolated cases, 
disappeared. 

The informal or social contacts mentioned previously usually took the form 
of **joking and kidding around the office" or **talks over coffee." Also included 
Were social functions sponsored by or given for the agency staff. However, there 
appeared to be no social friendships between the paraprofessionals and profes- 
sionals. 

\ In contrast with these reactions were those of workers located in large 
offices with numerous personnel. Here almost all contacts were with people in the 
community or with other paraprofessional workers. Several mentioned that they 
structured the situation in this way, trying to spend as much time out of the 
office^ as possible. Contacts with professional staff members w^e also solely 
restricted to their immediate supervisor and were mostly of a routine business 
nature-the discussion of assignments. Approximately half of this group said they 
sometimes initiated discussions with their supervisor about community problems 
or individual cases and felt that their opinions were respected. The other half said 
they very rarely initiated discussions about such issues with their supervisor and, 
when they did, found him of no help. These workers preferred to do what they 
could about any problem that arose and to. go to their supervisor only when 
necessary. Needless to say, this group did not feel that their opinions vyere valued 
or sought by the professionals. 

A majority of paraprofessionals in large agencies also indicated friction be- 
tween the professionals and themselves, aqd in some cases strong antagonism 
toward the professionals. There was a general feeling that in many cases the 
professionals would take advantage of them by assigning all the work they them- 
selves did not wish to do. This may not have been true of the immediate 
supervisor, but was generally applied to other professionals, especially case- 
workers. Specific complaints were that several of the professional staff did not 
really have an interest in the agency's clients and, whenever possible, avoided 
gping out into the community. As a result, paraprofessionals with little training 
for this might be called upon to deal with physicians and dentists. They also 
reported being sent into the community to bring a client to a service, only to find 
that '^e client had not been notified of this by the caseworker. Paraprofessionals 
said they were sometimes used as a coverup. The professional would leave the 
office on personal business, indicating he wa$ gping out to see a client, whom the 
paraprofessional in fact would be sent to visit. Also, if assignments were scheduled 
betore regular working hours or anticipated to last beyond them, the para- 
professionals felt they would almost always be sent out whether or not they were 
the most appropriate personnel. 
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Adaptation as Described by Professional Workers 

It was the unanimous opinion^ of the professionals that the rapport between 
the paraprofessional and the client was strong. Many described this relationship as 
much better than that between the caseworker and the client. Others felt that the 
clients had more faith in the agency now, having first learned to trust the workers 
and slowly to trust others in the agency. One agency, in an opinion survey of its 
clients regarding the delivery of services, had asked for information about the 
paraprofessional workers. The overwhelming response was that they were an asset 
to the agency and were more favorably received than caseworkers or other pro- 
fessionals, ' : 

All professionals generally felt that the paraprofessionals were better able to 
convince the clients that mistakes, aelays, or a lack of service delivery were not 
due to callousness but rather to inadvertence or that the services requested were 
not offered by the agency. In explaining why this type of relationship existed, 
half- felt that racial matching alone was the answer and half that similarity of 
experience was what counted. It is interesting to note that those with the former 
opinion were mainly from agencies in which most of the clients were from a 
minority group, usually black, while those with the latter opinion were from- 
agencies which served racially balanced communities. 

There were few negative comments. Some thought paraprofessionals had a 
tendency to identify with the clients rather than with agency policy and 
procedures, Frictioft between the paraprofessionals and others in the agency often 
resulted when required reports or requisitions were; either^ not submitted rr not 
submitted correctly. Some felt, on the other hand, th^^t the paraprofessionals 
went to the opposite extreme, occasionally being more severe and critical toward 
the clients than were the professionals, Paraprofessionals reportedly berated 
clients for not keeping an appointment or not following instructions they were 
given. 

One informant felt that when a close relationship developed the client often 
took advantage of it, Paraprofessionals would be requested to baby sit while the 
client deviously completed personal errands under the pretext of going to the 
hospital or dentist. At other times the paraprofessional would be asked to stop 
and pick up a few things before visiting a client, or the paraprofessional's com- 
pany would be requested for a serious matter when in fact the client was lonely. 
According to this informant such requests would not be made of professional 
workers. It was the paraprofessional's peculiar position as part of the community 
and part of the agency that was exploited, ^ 

On the whole, however, the overwhelming opinion was th^t a strong positive 
relationship existed and that it had greatly improved agency^ommunity relation- 
ships. 

There was more diverse opinion on the paraprofessional's relationship to 
professionals and the impact on the professional staff. The size of the ^agency 
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seemed to strongly influence the nature of the relationship. Informants in small 
agencies and in the district offices of large agencies characterize ' Soth the formal 
and informal encounters as friendly and mutually initiated. C. the other hand, 
those from large agencies (50 or more personnel) indicated that friction and 
aloofness between the two groups were aggravated by the behavior of both. Each 
group kept to itself during the work day, and formal business conferences were 
usually devoted to exchanging information rather than to considering opinions 
which might lead to mutually acceptable decisions. A few informants felt that a 
major source of friction was the paraprofessionals* lack of understanding of the 
nature of administrative work and the necessity for keeping records. In this view 
the paraprofessionals tended to regard direct meetings with the clients as the only 
appropriate work of the agency, and those who did not have such meetings as 
unnecessary to" the functioning of the agency. 

The only discrepancy in the opinions held by professionals and para- , 
professionals about the relationship between the two groups also occurred in a 
large agency. The professionals described the relationship as being positive and 
mutually initiated, the pamprofessionals said they wished to minimize. contact 
anu rarely asked the opinions of the professionals because they usually were of 
little value. 

The size of the agency also influenced the paraprofessionals' impact on the 
professionals' roles* In many of the smaller agencies the introduction of these 
workers resulted in major changes in the activities of the other staff. In one 
agency the roles of 20-25 caseworkers were altered radically, as the paraprofes- 
sionals were made solely responsible for the initial contact with clients. 
Professional workers occasionally went into the community for subsequent con- 
tacts but even seme of these were entrusted to the paraprofessionals. The center 
of gravity of the duties of these caseworkers also changed; they came to be 
associated with service delivery of one type rather than with a variety of cases 
that may have had different needs. Three of the caseworkers were called "assess- 
ment workers";. their main duties were to meet clients during their first visit to 
the agency to determine which services were appropriate. They then set up 
appointments with one or another group of caseworkers, referred to as **function- 
alists," who specialized in one particular service. There were approximately 17-22 
workers in this designation. The roles and duties of the paraprofessionals were 
therefore an integral pdrt of the service delivery process and very much a part of 
the restructuring of professional roles. 

In a second small agency and frequently at the district offices or large 
agencies, the staffing patterns were defined at the initiative of the office. The 
roles of the paraprofessionals again became an integral part of the agency system. 
Professionals in these instances were aware of the functions of the paraprofes- 
sional, and because of the smallness of the agency were forced to interact with 
the m on both a formal and informal level. This in most instances led to an 
understanding of the purposes of each group's job and to mutual acceptance. 
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Apparently the impact and assimilation of the paraprofessionals in one of 
the large agencies depended upon the actions of the supervisor. If this person 
chose to structure the activities of the work group so that paraprofessional and 
professional activities were integrated, the professionab would become cognizant 
^ of the role of the paraprofessional and some degree of cooperation would result. 
However, the paraprofessional was frequently utilized as an adjunct to the work 
group and assigned tangential activities no one else wished to perform or was given 
••busy work." In these cases very little interaction br cooperation occurred. 

N Another large kgency reported almost no impact on the professional staff by 
the introduction of paraprofessionals. Initial contacts were characterized as 
"forced," and many professionals were fearful about the effect on their own job 
security. However, paraprofessionals were not utilized as had been anticipated, 
and their eventual roles were of only Hmited importance to the functioning of the 
agency. 

The preparation of the professional staff with an explanation of why para- 
professionals were being brought into the agency and what their intended duties 
would be seems also to be strongly realted to the successful assimilation of these 
workers. In the small agencies and district offices, probably because these were 
being created, there was much discussion by the professional staff about the roles 
and specific duties of various personnel, including the paraprofessionals. This 
apparently alleviated fears and misconceptions about the utilization of paraprofes- 
sionals and facilitated their assimilation into the agency. In agencies in which 
these type? of discussions did not take place, there seemed to be no understanding 
of the functions of paraprofessionals and of their relationship to professional staff 
members. Assimilation was either a painful process or was never achieved. 

It also seems of prime importance to define their jobs so that the pro- 
fessional and the paraprofessional are interdependent in the delivery of services. If 
the paraprofessional is to act as an ancillary worker with a broad range of vaguely 
defined activities, his impact on the agency is likely to be small. 

Successful assimilation seemed to reflect the degree to which paraprofes- 
sionals understood the workings and operations of the agency. Those that enjoyed 
good formal and informal relationships with the professionals on the staff were 
also described by professionals as knowing how the agency worked and how tasks 
could be accomplished. Those that were not well assimilated were reported not to 
know these things. 

Summary ^ 

There was a high correspondence between the opinions of paraprofessionals 
and professionals on adaptation of workers to agency and agency to workers. 
Discussion with both groups indicated that agency size affected ease of adapta- 
tion. In smaller agencies both groups expressed positive attitudes and opinions. In 
large agencies both groups agreed that friction had occurred and that the process 
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had been difficult. Agency size was a factor in the change of professionals' roles 
and duties with some restructuring of activities for these workers occurring in 
smaller agencies. Another factor was the preparation of the professional staff to 
accept the paraprofessional workers and their roles. Such preparation seems to 
facilitate the adaptation process; its absence can greatly change intended para- 
professional activities. , . 

It was the consensus of the professionals that utilization of paraprofessionals 
had a positive effect upon the clients, both in improved service delivery and the 
improved relationships between the agency and the community. 
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APPENDIX ■ , . ■ 

THE NATIONAL STUDY OF SOCIAL WELFAi.E AND 
REHABIUTATION WOJIKERS,; 
WORK, AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXTS 

A sCmmarx ' . ' ' , - . 

]eisv Szaloczi Fine* 

The Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) has undertaken a program of 
research to develop much-needed n^w knovyledge about social welfare and reha- 
bilitation workers, the vvork they So, and the organizational contexts in which 
that work is performed. The present publication is one of a series' resulting from 
the program of research. This introduction is intended to give the reader a brief 
orientatioh to the program* plan, wliy the research was undertaken, what i^ being 
attempted, and what kinds of publications and other outputs are expected ,to 
result. 

This program of research-the National Study of Social Welfare and Reha- 
bilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contekts-is a set of j)rojects, 
. studies, and other research ?ifctivities performed in part by SRS staff and in part 
by social scientists of various disciplines in universities, research institutes, and 
other nonfederal settings',\ with SRS direction and funding. It differs from 
previous research -in^ that; it approaches the field as an "industry'' and as a "na- 
tional"- service system;, it is an attempt to look for important interrelationships 
among a large variety of critical attributes of workers, work, and work settings; 
and it cc^^rfibihes a sam*ple survey miethodology with i/itensive investigations so that 
a depdi o( understanding can te combined with national estimates. 

/ In ai very real sense the research progt .m may be said to have begun with ' 
the work of the task force on manpower whos.e report was published in 1965 by 
the Department of Health*, Education, and Welfare under the title Closing the Gap 
in Social Work Manpower. Certainly much study, analysis, and planning had 
preceded the letting of the first contract in this program in 1968. The program is 
•expected to continue through 1974,>ut some analysis and many research utiliza- 
tion activities should continue beyond that time.** v - . / 

■ - _ _ ' ■ /' ' 

♦Mrs. Fine U Chief, Manpower Research Branch, Office of Research and Demonstrations, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Dcparthiertt of Health, Education, and Welfare. She designed and is directing the 
National Study. . . 

**The general outlines of the program and the interrelation of studies are indicaf'd in the diagram. 
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THIS IS APPLIED RESEARCH 

The National Study of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Workers, Work, 
and Organizational Contexts is a program of applied research intended for use' 
by agency managers and workers, as well as teachers and students. Ccntr?l to 
the research strategy and pubHcation plans is the overriding image of useful 
applied research .as -pushing the state-of-the-an" m social science theory and 
research methodology to obtain dependable new knowledge for practical, 
viable, and effective solutions to day-by-day problems in practice, management, 
and policy making. The skill ofjhe social scientist is challenged to provide new' 
knowlcdgq that the manager, the worker, ot the student can use to understand 
b^»ttcr the phenomena he^observes in everyday life. The ultimate test of the' 
effectiveness of applied research is the degree to which it enables the manager 
or worker to recognize correlates in his own experiences, and to use 
informaeion and knowledge from the research to better mp.iiage his own worlc 
in order to fulfill more of its purposes. The "usefulness" criterion has 
dominated research planning at all stages. Ne^edless to say, no research is useful 
unless results are communicated and, furtherinore, communicated in a form 
that is understandable by different potential Wers with different needs who 
bring different experiences and understanding to the intercliange with the 
researcher. Therefore, a decision was made to publish a series focusing on 
different aspects of the research and performing different communication tasks 
in an effort to build a bridge between the research and the use of it by 
managers, workers, scholars, and students in a variety of settings.* 

It is reasonable and proper for the SRS to be concerned about the state 
of knowledge about social welfare and rehabilitation workers because workers 
are the means-tlie vehicles-for the delivery of services. Workers embody the 
total technology of the field; they are both concepts in operation and 
instruments of action. This is in contrast, for example, with goods-producing 
industries, in which the workers design, fabricate, and operate the machines or 
other instruments which are the essential tools for doing the work. In goods 
industries the separate roles of worker^and tool are relatively clear, whether the 
tool is as simple as a hoe, a needle, or a hammer, or is an enormous machine 
complex. In social welfare and rehabilitation, the worker as knowledge-in- 
operation and simultaneously as the tool that is manipulated to do the work 
requires us to change some of the images of work arid workers developed in 
earlier analyses-of goods-producing work. The worker as a hUman being serving 
as a technological unit in a service-producing system marches to a different 
drummer than the worker who is part of a man-machine technolojjical unit. 



If rcM-.jr(h icporis. ilK-oroiicjI wriimgs. and rcscardi utjli/.ilion reports Atv w^(u\ to manjgers .uid 
workers in opcuung jgvntios. llicy should also be useful to students kvirninK how to work ,n or nun.igc 
MJth .jjjenctes. to te.ithers u>r sucfi students, .md u> scholars involved in rel^ud study. 
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In service delixery s\srenis the effectiveness of services is constrained b\ 
the effectiveness of workers. The effectiveness of workers is constrained In 
^ their abihty to find purpose and meaning in the work they do and to see their 
Careers as vehicles for self-realization. Effective and efficient delivery of services 
depends upon the effectiveness and efficiency of the individual agency's 
solution to its manpower problemV; that is. the effective management of human 
resources to achieve an optimum integration of service goals and the 
Avork-rclated personal goals of individual' workers. The circular interaction 
between workers, their work, aiid the work setting is c^ear. The central goal or 
purpose of this interaction is benefit to the recipient of services, and the 
ultimate determinant of effectiveness of services is the design and management 
of the service delivery system. 

Many problems of resource management plague operating agencies. 

including problems in: 

- obtaining adequate staff 

- determining how many and what kinds of staff 
using them effectively, by 

. . . specifying objectives and identifying work that must get done to 
achieve them 

. . . clustering work tasks into jobs, work procedures, work groups 

and organizational subunits 
. . . placing workers, assigning them to job and work units, providing 

supervision, letting them know what is expected, socialization 

into the work units, etc. 

makii work assignments, including the definition of prescribed 
tasks a. id of both allowable and required discretion in work 
. . . determining workload 

maintaining a match between skill requirements of work to be done 
and available worker skills 

maintaining morale: high motivation, responsibility . and creative use 
of discretion by all workers and managers are needed if the agency 
IS to respond construccively and effectively to demands from its 
environment 

managing the sub-systems of the agency, interpreting agency 
program and objectives, and articulating subunit and individual 
purposes and needs 

managing change within the agency: that is. managing growth. 
cha;ig^\ and development of the organization, the work group, and 
til J individual worker, including: 

. . . managing t^.; "training overhead" implicit 'in all program change 
and innovation in technological improvements and application of 
new knowledge 
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...articulating multiple and conflicting objectives (man, -ement by 

whose objectives?^ 
. . . facilitating worker growth in ability with concomitant growth in 

responsibility, status, and rewards 
. . , keeping jobs and work flow design dovetailed with changes in 

objectives and changes in technological means and other 

resources 

- developing agency procedures and practices, including work flow, 
work routines and processes, control and monitoring, information 
feedback, etc. 

- managing interaction among human and other resources and 
operating constraints. 

\ 

PREMISES UNDERLYING THE PROGRAM 

The SRS decisron to undertake a comprehensive research approach to 
develop^ new knowledge for use in solving manpower problems is based on five 
major premises: 

J 1. The achievement of SRS objectives ultimately depends on 
effectiveness and efficiency in local and State agency use of staff to 
deliver services, 

2. The study of workers as human components of service systems 
requires research and management concepts that are more useful 
than those which are the basis for traditional paper-work 
management, management of goods-producing systems, and\ystems 
analysis based on economic theory. \ 

3. Limited financial and scientific skill resources for research argucNthe 
favorable cost/benefit status of a research attack which woi^ 
develop knowledge and data that would help a number of agencies\ 

4. A national study is needed because many problems seem to occur 
frequently and in many different agencies. 

5. We have little cfear knowledge of the correlate and antecedent 
factors in manpower problems: that is, how and under what 
conditions specific problems tend to occur and how they are 
interrelated with different characteristics of the workers, the work 
settings, and the work itself. 

The lack of knowledge has caused widespread distress. Managers and 
workers at all levels complain of the lack of data, and knowledge about the 
nature and magnitude of crucial relationships. Social welfare and rehabilitation 
work, because of its nature, requires a large amount of discretion in work 
performance by workers at all levels. Workers are both concept and cool in 
operation, and success in services is most often success in interpersonal tasks. 
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Hcncc% work prescription, auxiliary tools, and procedures can never eliminate 
the discretion of the worker without eliminating the effectiveness of the 
services. This condition, combined with lack of knowledge and lack ot data, 
results in a wide variety of complaints whose theme might be phrased "my 
technology is not under control/' As a result, capacity for effective forward 
planning .and efficient management of day-to-day work is seriously undermined. 
A sense of frustration is pervasive. 

Helping local and State agencies is only one purpose behind this 
research. SRS^ and other national agencies (government and non-govermnent) 
are concerned with many problems which can be solved only by considering 
interactions and interrelati :)ns between and among agencies; that is, they are 
concerned with problems which make it expedient to view the totality of social 
welfare and rehabilitation agencies as a system. These supra-agency problems 
are of concern not only to the national agencies but also to State and local 
organizations whose work includes overseeing or funding other agencies. Some 
of these problems are: 

^ allocation of resources between agencies, which requires knowledge 
not only of agency ^'outputs" but of the relationship between ^^use 
of resources" (in this case, manpower) and **outputs." 
^ interactions between agencies, in that the work of one profoundly 
affects what can, what must, and what may be done by another. 
Since workers are the vehicles for delivering services, the 
management of any one agency^s human resources affects the 
functioning of the system as a whole. 
^ competition between agencies for the same human and financial 
resources. (This interaction makes it sensible and important to 
tackle such problems as the national adequacy of the social welfare 
and rehabilitation manpower pool.) 

mteraction between service agencies and the educational institutions 
^that educate and train manpower for social welfare and rehabilita- 
tion services. (Educational institutions have an interest in the 
totality of agencies as well as their interrelatidnships. SRS is 
concerned with helping educational institutions to be more 
effective -concerned directly because of its investment in education 
and training and indirectly because of interest in the adequacy of 
educational **output.'') 

- new knowledge potential of the whole network of agencies which 
can be viewed as a vast continuing experiment in which various 
apparently similar '^inputs'' and ^^processes'* yield seemingly 
dissimilar **outputs," and different ;Mnputs" and ^'processes" seem 
to have the same **outputs." 

^ the fact that SRS itself operates as dn agency, and the agency 
problems outlined above occur h".e in an intensive form because 
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our solutions to these, problems spread throughout the country like 
waves from a stone tossed into the water. However, because of the ' 
centricity and influence of the Federal agency, the waves often 
increase in sire and impact as they meet and merge with State and 
lo^al problems in search of a solution. 



THE NATIONAL STUDY RESEARCH STRATEGY 

In summary, a research strategy was developed because the need is too 
great, the hour, is too late, and tht cost of research is* too high to depend on 
unrelated and fractionated solitary projects.' What is required is an integrated, 
planned, coordinated research .program based on a creative working partnership 
between social scientists and prograni and policy staff for a totality greater 
than the sum of the parts.. x 

Minimal new Jcnowledge needed to be usefuj for manpower problems 
requires data about: the workers themselves; the work tasks they perform; and 
"the setting-organization and worTc group-in which they work. \ 

Those knowledge needs in jhe context of the present level of knowledge\ 
and state-of-the-art of research require the development of a multistage, 
-muitimethod, and multidiscipline research-development and knowledge-building 
strategy which takes into account: 

" - the dynamic nature of the phenomena under study; 

- the need to consider all levels of the systetn separately and in 
combination, since they, operate separately and in interaction with 
others; 

- the necessity for multivariate and multidisciplinary methods to 
investigate the system meaningfully: 

- the need to develop more precise and sensitive observational and 
analytic techniques so that we can bv?tter "see" critical aspects of 
the phenomena understudy. 

A strategy which builds knowledge requires a sequence of major 
research steps: / 

- a comprehensive overview of present social service knowledge, and 
integration with knowledge of, and issues in, practice and 
management of the social welfare and reh:>bilitation programs; ' 

- refinement of research strategy ' development of tactics for. both 
extensive and intensive rese i; . . / 

- development of required data-collection, observatiph, and analysis 
metho(Jologies; ^ 

- concurrent extensive and.Mntensive investigations; 

- integration of results of general-purpose and special-issue analysis; 
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interpretation tor use by managers, administrators, educator^, and 
^ practice person >el; 

. - coordination, with other rrsearch streams and planning for next 
major research programs; 

cstabHshment of a formal mechanism for two-way communication 
about the technical issues and progress of the work, the perceived, 
program information needs, and research utilization, strategies. 

PROJECTS IM THE NATIONAL 5TUDY 

At some point a broad, research problem must be broken down, 
sometimes more or less arbitrarily, into manageable units of work usually called 
**projccts** or "studies/^ Faced with a complex set of knowledge needs, 
considerable pressure to obxain dependable results cjuickly, and a dissatisfaction 
with knowledge and^-research techniques that arc now readily available, the 
.project staff evolved a strategy which would sequence and parallel projects so 

that; ■ 

- overview and developmental research projects could distill present 
knowledge and yield early but less complete and less certain results 
for immediate use in service programs and as a basis for empirical 
investigation in further research; 

- empirical investigation could proceed along two parallel Ijnes to 
permit exploitation of both extensive and intensive research 
mcthodologioi; 

- the national survey would be based on a probabilitv sample and 
survey data -collection methodology for wide-scale extensive investi- 
gation of a limited set of variables related to several different 
phenomena; 

- an intensive = -^vestigation in depth of a larger number of factors and 
relationships would be related to specific issues and phenomena of 
particular concern, and would provide an additional depth of 
understanding of data generated by the national survey as well as 
exploring vital issues beyond what is feasible in the extensive study. 
This investigation would concern; 

...factors in th^ employment of paraprofessionals, staff and 
organizational dJaptation, and implications for service delivery 

. . . impact of factors of organizational climate and structure on 
workers and work performance 

... determinants of worker job mobility and implications for service 
delivery. 

Each of the special area studies is designed in three phases, 
K Overview study: conceptual development and preliminary field 
investigation to provide a limited field demonstrarion of the 
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adccjuacy of the conceptual scheme from the above points of view 
and its ability to be operationalized so that the relevant variables 
may be measured in the national survey. 
IL Technical assistance in incorporating results of the overview study in 
developing, pilot testing and planning the national survey. 
III. Intensive field investigation to develop and refine the conceptual 
framework completed in the overview study; to give a more useful 
extension and elaboration of the conceptual framev;ork; to extend 
the understanding of the national survey data; and permit more 
perceptive analysis of these ,iata for further investigation of the 
specific topics and for applicatioh of insights from the findings to 
the practical problems of agency management and policy. 

PUBLICATIONS FROM THE NATIONAL STUDY 

Three types of publications are being presented under the series title 
National . Study of Social Welftire ami Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and 
Orjianizational Contexts. Individual publications in each category will be 
numbered in order of appearance and can be expected as each unit of work is 
completed. The three types are: 

Workiufi Papers. These will be informal and interim-type publications, 
including state-of-knowledge and literature review papers, theoretical 
essays, and other informal conceptual and research methods papers, that 
are expected to have utility for workers and managers in social welfare 
and rehabilitation agencies, scholars working on similar research 
problems, and students preparing for work in this field. 

Research Reports. These will be reports on specific units of research 
activity, including final reports on the phases of the developmental and 
overview studies, reports on specific problem areas, and other more or 
less formal report-type documents. The purpose here is to present a 
conceptual framework for research and an analysis of findings resulting 
from empirical investigation. 

Program Application Reports. This set of publications is directed to 
policy makers, agency and program managers, and workers. The 
objective is to take research findings one step closer toward 
interpretation and translation for use than is feasible in the research 
reports themselves. This set is visualized as covering a fairly wide variety 
of topics at several levels cf analysis, ranging from interpretation of 
findings for application in everyday practice, management, and policy 
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making to reports by local or State a-jencics on actual program changes 
and/or demonstrations growing directly out of some of the research 
findings. A variety of authors is expected, primarily program staff 
(policy makers, managers, workers, teachers), with some collaboration 
* between program and research staff. Papers of national interest prepared 
by staff in local, State, and nongovernmental programs will be published 
as rcsou^^ces permit. This class of publications is designed to begin 
building 1 bridge between research findings and their use in management 
and practice in operating agencies. 



SUMMARY OF SPECIFIC PROJECTS 

National Survey Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Counseling 
Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts 

This »s a major research effort planned for initiation late in 1974. The 
survey is being dcvc^loped in three stages to make itj possible for the first time 
to link personal, social, demographic, education, work experience, work 
assignments, and attitudinal characteristics: of workers with, on the one hand, 
some meaningful characteriiticV of the work tasks they perform and, on the 
other hand, characteristics of ihc organizational context and service or income 
delivery systems in wnich they work. 

Present plans Icall for a research approach using a personal interview 
survey methodology and based on a national multistage probability sample of 
public and private orl^anizations engaged in service delivery ani policy and 
planning roles in sociall welfare and rehabilitation services. 

The design for the national survey will be based on a sample of social 
welfare and rehabilitation establishments and, within establishments, a sample 
of workers. Present plaL call for a sample of about 1 ,400 establishments, with 
an average of ten t^ twelve workers from each, stratified and sampled at 
differential rates: top ekecutives (100% sample, that is, the top executive of 
each sample agency will\be included in the worker sample); professional direct 
service workers (social welfare and rehabilitation counseling services); 
paraprofessional direct Service workers; and all other workerjs engaged in 
managing^ supervising, plinning, designing, reviewing, consulting, etc. in social 
welfare \nd rehabilitation Icounscling services. 

Two types of establishments will be sampled: primary establishments, 
whose primary function id social Welfare or rehabilitation services (A4ajor Group 
83 in the STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION MANUAL, 1972*); 
and secondary establishmdnts such as schools and hospitals, which have other 
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primary functions but have organizational sub-units that are engaged in social 
welfare or rehabilitation counseling services. 

The purpose is to relate characteristics of work to characteristics of 
workers and in turn to characteristics of'the organizational context in which 
they work. 

Data will be collected from three different sources: agency informants 
(one or more executives who willvgivc information about the agency); agency 
statistics taken from agency records and reported by the agency informant; and 
respondents (top executive, professional, paraprofessional, office workers) who 
will give data about themselves in a personal interview with a skilled survey 
interviewer and by means of a questionnaire that t^c ^iil fill out and return 
to the survey interviewer. 

Three major foci of analyses are planned- the work, and the 

agency and work .setting. Among analytic ^ cru. be a^ed are: job 
satisfaction; agency mobility rates; worker mobility; worker and informant 
definitions and ratings agency effectiveness; and worker definitions and 
ratings of work effectiveness. 

Data on a vap^ty of manpower dimensions will be collected, including: 

Data about the ii*orker 

/. . . demographic variables and social roles, such* as age; sex; 
ethnicity; health self-report; marital status and number of 
/ dependents; geographic mobility; present salary and family 

income. 
. . . life history^ 

^ educatidn and training, such as high'cst level; major field 
or specialization in college and graduate school; trade or 
vocational * school; continuing education; in-servioe 
training. 

n work and career history, such as tenure in present job, 
with agency, in field; number of/ past employers; previous 
work in field; type of work performed in present job. 
. . . personal constructs 

o pV values, such as ideal job; reasons left previous job; 
reasons took present job; reasons entering the field; what 
is liked and disliked about present job; upward mobility 
expectations. ^^ 
□ orientation toward work 
a other personrJ constructs 

Data about the job 

. . . identifying present and past -jobs (is this the same or a 
aiucrent job?) ^ 
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. . .job functions 

n type o( work performed 

n percent of time on work functions 

n hours worked per week; average, variations, predictability 
. job rewards 1 

□ salary; fringe benefits: pay in kind 

n advantages of present job and present job compared to^ 
ideal job 

o personal rewards (also see data on worker job satisfac- 
tion) 

Data about the agency, tk<iieork setting, and the work utuation ' 
. . .goals and mission 

n nature and recent changes 
n kinds of service 

t) community characteristics and service needs 
li types of clients 
agency resources and allocation 

allocation by selected types of expenditure 
number of paid, full-time workers by type 

□ number and function of part-time, temporary, volunteer, 
and contract workers 

n nurnber of non-SWRS staff 
ij number of vacancies 

u problems getting workers, training workers 
.goal structure 

n worker's perception of clarity of, consensus on, and 

relevance of agency's goals 
. control structure 
span of control 

u .ageiicy governance autonomy; nature of governing and 
advising bodies, including clients on governing boards and 
advisory committees 
n influence on agency decisions by staff level 
o tailness or flatness of structure (hierarchical levels) 
. innovativencss and flexibility of agenv;y 
11 age 

changes m goals and mission; change^ to meet chent/ 
conrtnunity niceds 
' ratio of paraprofcjjsional workers to other staff 
" worker's definition of an ideal agcncy and comparison of 
present agency to ideal 
. . reward structure 
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. . . professionalism of agency; emphasis on formal credentials 

. . . formalization; extent ot specification of policy and proce- 
dures 

> . . routinization; degree work and events are regular and 
predictable ' 

. . . worker's perception of work pressures and sources of 
motivation^ including presence or absence of various 
incentives, conditions of job that motivate and demotivate, 
consequences of doing good work, desires regarding changes 
in work, what help needed in order to do better work 

. . . supervision, including ratio of supervisors to staff, proportion 
of time spent in supervision, supervisor's work satisfaction, 
worker's satisfaction with supervisor and supervision 

. . . agency climate as experienced by workers 

. . . community, including community problems and needs, 
adequacy of services 
a recent community changes ' 
a inter-agency relationships 
a selected "community characteristics 

Data OH job satisfaction, both general and related to specific 
elements 

Data on job mobility as a characteristic of the agency and of the 
worker 



Data on worker's (including top executive) definition and ratings of 
worker effectiveness 

. . . definition of the best and the worst worker 

. . . rating of own performance on self-defined scale of best and 
worst worker 

. . . worker's diagnosis of what would make himn^ /better worker 
. . . other indicators of worker impact and effectiveness 

Data OH worker's (inchidiyig top executive) definitions and ratings of 

agency ^effectiveness 

. . . worker's definition of best and worst agencies 

. . . worker^s rating of own agency on self-defined scale of best 

and worst agencies 
. . . worker's diagnosis of what would make oy/n agency better 
. . . other indications of agency impact and effectiveness 
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A Study ol Deteriuinants ot Worker Job Mobility anil ImpJkalions 
for Service Delivery 
#* 

The study and interpretation of worker job mobility has long been a 
concern of social scientists who have studied Worker and organizational 
behavior and organizational effectiveness! The importance of this mobility 
stems from its implications for costs in recruiting, selecting, training, and 
placing workers; its mpact on the quantity and quality jf work performed and 
services rendered; its meaning for the workers themselves and their careers. This 
research is directed toward an exploration of the issues and effects of worker 
job mobility, and the identification and exploration of critical questions about: 
the ways in which worker job mobility can be characterized meaningfully from 
the viewpoint of work planning, organization management, education and 
training, and worker-career management and planning; and the ways in which 
different attributes of the work situation and characteristics of the workers 
relate to different types of worker movement. 

In order to deal meaningfully with worker job mobility (interjob, 
interagency, and to and from the field) it must be characterized as a dynamic 
phenomenon, with different implications for both the worker and the 
employing organization and in the context of different situations and 
circumstances. This characterization must spring from a conceptual framework 
that depicts different types of mobility within the context of the settings in 
which it take^ plaire; the different types of movement between jobs; those 
workers who contribute differentially to the occurrence of different types of 
movement; the nature of the process m which entrance into or exit from 
specific job or agency employment is the end result; and the theoretical nature 
of worker job mobility as a characteristic of both workers and/or organizations 
and work settings. 



A Study of the Impact of Factors ol Organizational Climate and 
Structure on Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Workers and 
^^ork Performance , 

Generic sociological and organizational analysis indicates that there are 
complex relationships between the work to be done by and within an 
organization and the structure and climate of that organization. In order to 
produce knowledge which may be useful for effecting changes in the social 
welfare and rehabilitation field, concepts in organizational analysis must be 
specifically applied to this field. The relationships which exisr within the field 
must be specifically identified and measured. This study is to identify sets of 
variables which are likely to yield meaningful interrelationships in the social 
welfare and rehabilitation field, so that the organizational contexts of social 
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welfare and rehabilitation work and their impacts on workers and worker roles 
may be adequately characterized. The adequacy of this characterization will be 
in terms of the extent to which it provides knowledge which may be used for 
the further development or modification of jobs; design of work units and 
subsystems; education, training, and recruitment of workers; task structuring; 
and the organization of service delivery systems. 



A Sludy of Employment of Paraprofessionals, Staff and Organizational 
Adaptation, and Implications for Service Delivery 

This study is to perform the work of conceptual development and 
empirical investigation of the processes and effects of the trendy toward the 
employment of a new type of service worker variously called *'subprofessianal," 
^'nonprofessional,*' •*paraprofessional," or **new-careerist/! The conceptual 
xJevelopment must eventually lead to a methodology for data collection through 
which the interrelationships and adjustment processes which arise within and 
among organizations, workers, work roles, and client services may be 
empirically dctemiined. 

The trer\d toward the employment of paraprofessionals, both indigenous 
and nonindigeno\is, in social welfare and rehabilitation work appears very likely 
to increase in scope. There are various sources of pressure and justifications for 
this trend. It has pervasive impact on the structure and climate of the 
employing organizations; on the roles, self-perceptions, and career patterns of 
both professionals and nonprofessionals: and on the relations between agpncies 
and their clientele, between agencies and the community, and between agencies 
and extracommunity reference groups. The patterns of these impacts are not 
clear, although they seem likely to be different, depending on the kinds of 
pressures and justificitibns to which agencies respond, on the vicissitudes of 
continuing pressures and justifications, and on the developments stimulated by 
organization and worker responses to the inclusion of paraprofessionals. 

The impetus for this study arises from a need for information which 
may be useful for anticipating the events consequent on the inclusion of 
paraprofessionals in social welfare and rehabilitation service organizations, so 
that discontinuities, conflicts, and abortive compromises which affect workers 
and/or the adequacy of services to clients may be minimized. 

Some importjint questions are: 

• Are there various types of paraprofessional workers? If so, how can 
these classes of workers be characterized conceptually tO be 
meaningful for manpower and service delivery planning and 
management? 
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, • What arc the forces that inipmgc on social welfare and rehabilitation 
agencies to incorporate the various types of workers into their 
organizations, and how does this affect the pattern and results of 
differential manpower utilization? 

• How can the various patterns or modes of using paraprofessionals be 
depicted or described in a meaningful manner? 

• At a given point in time-, do these depictions of worker functions 
vary systematically among ,the various components or levels of a 
given organization? 

• Do the;>e depictions of worker functions evolve or change over time? 
]f so, what variables seem to be associated with these changes? 

• How are different monies of paraprofessional assimilation and 
utilization reflected in selection and training procedures and in the 
amount of prescription associated with work functions? • 

• How can the consequence of the variables identified above be 
characterized? 

• What are the dynamics of introduction of the paraprofessional into 
the agency? What are the processes of introduction? What is the 
impact on the division of labor? 

A Study to DevelopnrlVIethodology to Measure Meaningful Dimensions of 
the Work.Content of Social Welfare Jobs (Task Analysis Methodology) 

v.. '^Work on this project, both in house and under contract, is an effort to 
achieve a much-needed conceptual and methodological breakthrough. 

■ Work has been pushed toward the measurement of the -^transformation'' 
-attributes of a task. Each unit~of work— that -is, each task -can be meaningfully 
viewed as a bit of worker behavior that transforms a situation or condition into 
a new situation or condition consistent with the objectives of the stream of 
work in which it is embedded. Thus, its meaning can only be revealed by 
research' methodology that links the work behavior and the results from the 
worker's action in a way that is relevant to work goals. 

The conceptual base for this research is an image of the service 
organization as ^in ongoing **open'* system, and of work units or tasks as units 
of activities which can be defined as separable entities which transform a 
situation into a new situation or result that is meaningful in terms of system 
^goals. One basic assumption is that different worker actions can have the same 
end Jesuit and that different end results can be achieved by the same worker 
actions. The impact of the task on the goals of the system grows out 'of a 
configuration of the different task eleihents and cannot be explained in terms 
of simple causation. 
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Development oV a Taxonomy of Agencies, Serviaes, and 
System Maintenance Activities 

A study to develop and test a categorization scheme and data collection 
procedures for identifying and classifying social welfare and rehabilitation, 
services and system maintenance activities. 

The objective is a present state-of-the-art conceptual framework and 
procedure^ for identifying and classifying all major units of work output of 
public and private social welfare and rehabilitation programs in primary 
agencies or as secondary programs in educational, health, and other types of 
establishments. 

Taken together, the categories of services and the categojifes of system 
maintenance activities should include all major work units produced by the 
delivery system -i.e., should provide major categories of everything that gets 
done by the agency. Other sets of categories should make it possible to 
subsume and group smaller units of work such as tasks, task clusters, task 
sequences, and specific work procedures, in a manner that will relate the 
smaller units to agency g^ls and objectives. A taxpnomy of services and 
system maintenance activities serves as the first or largest classification of 
*Vhat has to get done" to meet agency objectives, and thus becomes a 
categorization of agency "outputs" and serves as a bridge between agency goals 
and objectives and specific work activities. On the other hand, it serves as fhe 
largest unit for accumulating related work activities, such as tasks, and as the 
organizing frame for the major classifications of work that gets done. 

This project will focus on developing a hierarchical model structure 
which categorizes social welfare and rehabilitation activities on multiple 
dimensions, so that the different structures of agencies can be reflected in 
useful, unambiguous categorizations that have consistency and comparability 
from one situation to another. The end result will be a taxonomy of services 
and system maintenance activities and a typology of agencies as a tool for 
identifying the important interactions between and among different kinds of 
agencies and different types of workers and work. The typology of agencies 
will provide a similar brieve between the work of agencies and broader social 
goals. 
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